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CHAPTER ONE 
MIDSHIPMAN TO CAPTAIN 



Horatio Nelson was bom on Friday, 29th September 
1758, in the rectory of Bumham Thorpe in the 
County of Norfolk. He came of an ecclesiastical 
family, his father, both his grandfathers, and two of his 
great-uncles being clergymen. The service of the church not 
leading to wealth, it is not surprising that Horatio's parents 
were none too well off. But, in accordance with clerical 
tradition, they nevertheless produced a large family of 
eleven children, of which Horatio was the sixth in order of 
birth and the third son to survive infancy. 

To describe his father, the Reverend Edmund Nelson, as 
a poor country parson would not, however, be to present 
the full picture. The eighteenth-century practice among the 
landed aristocracy and gentry was for the eldest son to in- 
herit the estate and for a younger son to take Holy Orders 
and be installed in one or other of the family livings. 
Horatio Nelson's parents, even if not people of substance, 
were well connected. A great-uncle was the famous Prime 
Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of Orford Sir 
Robert's nephew, Lord Walpole of Wolterton, stood as 
godfather to the young Horatio, who, for that reason, re- 
ceived the traditional Walpole Christian name. Thus, in lie 
heyday of patronage, the Nelsons were not without a call 
on aristocratic influence. 



TO CAPTAIN 

Even more Important, from the point of view of Horatio's 
subsequent career, was die fact that Uncle Maurice Suckling, 
Ms mother's brother, was a captain in the Navy and a very 
able one at that. Just over a year after Horatio's birth, in 
the famous Anniis Mirabilis or year of victory, Captain 
SucHing distinguished himself in an action between 
three British sixty-gun ships and a much superior French 
force in the West Indies. The date was 2ist October, one 
his nephew was to make the most notable in naval 
history. 

Horatio grew up in the same fashion as other boys of his 
and surroundings, and in due course went to school at 
Norwich and later to one at North Walsham. When he was 
nine his mother died at the age of forty-two. One of the 
few things we know about her is that she hated the French, 
a sentiment that her son Horatio expressed with fervour 
all Ms life, and which he may have absorbed at his mother's 
knee. By the time he was twelve, and perhaps because of the 
early removal of maternal influence, Horatio was already 
giving serious thought to launching out into the world. His 
widower father had many mouths to feed, and Horatio had 
begun to feel it was time he was earning his own living. 
Uncle Maurice Suckling had previously offered to provide 
for one of his sister's boys by taking him to sea at a suitable 
opportunity. One day, Horatio saw a notice in the local 
paper that Captain Suckling was about to commission a 
man-of-war. In this he saw his chance; and he sent off a 
letter to his uncle asking to go with him. 

Uncle Maurice was slightly taken aback, not because 
Horatio was so young, for in those days it was quite usual 
for boys to go to sea before they had reached their teens. 
But Ms blue-eyed and fair-haired nephew was small for his 



MIDSHIPMAN TO CAPTAIN 

age and seemed preposterously fragile for facing the very 
real rigours of life afloat in the days of sail. "What has poor 
Horace done, who is so weak', wrote his uncle, "that he 
above all the rest should be sent to rough it out at sea? 
However', he went on, let him come'; adding with quite 
unnecessary pessimism that 'the first time we go into action 
a cannon-ball may knock off his head and provide for him 
at once'. There was no reason why cannon-balls should seek 
out the puny rather than the tall, and an obvious mathemati- 
cal bias the other way. It was with such a gloomy inaugura- 
tion of his chosen career that the boy, aged twelve years and 
three months, made his solitary way on board the Raison- 
nabk at Chatham, his reverend father having decided he 
could escort his son no further than London. 

It was peacetime, when many captains were unemployed, 
and Captain Suckling, in spite of his reputation as a good 
officer, had been undergoing a period of neglect on halt- 
pay. The reason for his present appointment to the Raison- 
nable was a threat of war. The ownership of the Falkland 
Islands was then a source of friction between Britain and 
Spain, as it was again to be with the ex-Spanish South Ameri- 
can republics almost two centuries later. In 1770 the Spanish 
sent warships to the islands to reinforce their title, the British 
reply to which action was the fitting out of a fleet. As a 
result the Spaniards withdrew their claims, and the British 
armament was duly shelved, the Raisonnable being paid off 
Captain Suckling, however, remained in employment, 
being transferred to the seventy-four-gun Triumph, acting 
as guardship in the Medway. Thither his midshipman 
nephew accompanied him. 

In those days captains were permitted by general custom 
to enter proteges on the books of His Majesty's ships as mld- 
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TO CAPTAIN 

or, if age or other drcumstances stood in the way, 
as * captain's servant 9 or even as able seamen, from which 
the proteges could be advanced to midship- 
as vacancies occurred. It was by means of such nepot- 
ism in Ms case a very literal one that Nelson began his 
career. Similarly, in command of fleets had a wide 

latitude in the filling of vacancies caused by death or sick- 
by appointments and promotions within their fleets. 
From tMs y too* Nelson was to gain invaluable advantage. 
It is true that there were, for the lower rungs of the ladder, 
certain qualifying conditions to be satisfied and examina- 
tions to be passed, notably for the rank of lieutenant. But 
these seldom, stood in the way of the advancement of candi- 
dates who had influence behind them. 

The free-and-easy habits of the period are well illustrated 
in the means adopted by Captain Suckling for instructing 
Mr. Midshipman Nelson in his profession. Not content, as 
some captains might have been, with merely redeeming his 
family promise to find room for one nephew in a man-of- 
war, Suckling took a consdentious interest in the boy's pro- 
fessional upbringing. The trouble was that a stationary 
guardship was no training ground for a seaman. Captain 
Suckling therefore hit upon die ingenious but unorthodox, 
and by modem standards highly irregular, device of send- 
ing the young Horatio on a trading cruise to the West 
India as a member of the crew of a merchant ship, while 
keeping him on the books of the Triumph* 

Nelson was away for rather more than a year, and came 
back,, as was to be expected, greatly improved in seamanlike 
knowledge and experience. He also returned, which may 
have been less foreseen, saturated with mercantile prejudice 
against the discipline anc! formalities of the Royal service. 

4 



MIDSHIPMAN TO CAPTAIN 
It is an interesting speculation whether the remarkable in- 
tolerance of disciplinary subordination that was one of 
Nelson's most distinctive characteristics throughout Ms 
later career may not have owed some of its strength to this 
early contact with the civilian seafarer. 

The Triumph was still in the Medway when Nelson re- 
joined her, but her captain was ready with a new plan for 
the useful employment of his nephew. The latter had had a 
good grounding in deep-sea ship handling, which was much 
the same for both merchant ships and Royal vessels. He 
was now sent off for prolonged duty in charge of one or 
other of the Triumph's boats, sailing all over the Thames 
estuary, up to the Tower of London/out to the North Fore- 
land, up and down the Medway. In this service he supple- 
mented the seagoing knowledge of topsails and mastheads, 
gained in that vessel of Messrs. Hibbert, Punier and Hor- 
ton, by an intimate acquaintance with coastal pilotage 
among shoals, hidden dangers, and swift-ronning tides. 
Though only thirteen to fourteen years of age he will have 
been in sole charge of the boat and its seamen crew, out in 
good weather and bad, warm days and bitterly cold, and 
was therefore, though it was the sort of work in which a 
midshipman naturally delights, learning responsibility in 
the best possible school. 

Nelson was thus engaged throughout the latter half of 

1772 and the first months of 1773. In the early spring of 

1773 it became known that a naval Arctic expedition was 
being fitted out to sail in the summer. Hred by the adventu- 
rous prospect, the young Nelson made up his mind he 
would sail with it. But there were difficulties. Authority 
had decreed that this was a man's job and that no boys were 
to go. But Nelson and two other midshipmen were not to 
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TO CAPTAIN 

be put off by such prohibitions. If midshipmen as such were 
barred, there were doubtless camouflage capacities in which 
they could sHp through the regulations. The two ships 
selected were the sloops Racehorse and Carcass. Nelson got 
an introduction to Captain Lutwidge of the Carcass, and 
puled every string to an acceptance. At last he was 
successful, and embarked full of excitement as one of Cap- 

Lutwidge's 'personal attendants 1 . 

The expedition sailed on 4th June. It reached a little be- 
yond Spitzbergen, when the ships became frozen in; but 
they fortunately came free just as the crews were on the 
point of abandoning them and dragging the boats over the 
ice to open water. The ships then returned to England and 
were paid off. As regards Nelson, the only point of interest 
on the voyage is the episode of the Polar bear. Nelson and 
another 'personal attendant' of the captain's concocted a 
plan to acquire a bearskin. The two therefore slipped out 
on to the ice during the early morning twilight and, armed 
with a musket, set forth on their hunt. At daylight they 
were seen from the ship some distance off at close quarters 
with a large bear. The signal was made for their return. But 
Nelson, who had the musket, was reluctant to be baulked 
of Ms prey at this critical moment. He aimed at the bear, 
but his weapon misfired. Flushed with the ardour of battle 
he was then making to close with the bear and fell it with 
his clubbed musket. The contest, perhaps luckily for Nelson, 
was never brought to the decisive point, for at this moment 
the roar of a cannon boomed out over the ice, the fright- 
ened bear made off, and die two boys returned to face the 
wrath of their captain. The incident is of interest as an early 
manifestation of Nelson's absorption in the fascination of a 
fight and of his natural resistance, when this spell was upon 
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MIDSHIPMAN TO CAPTAIN 

Mm, to all restrictive outside influences. It Is a trait that 
recurs time after time in Ms career. 

On returning from the Arctic, Nelson learnt that a 
squadron under Commodore Sk Edward Hughes was 
about to sail for the East Indies. The heat of the sMmrner- 
ing and romantic East must have made such an instant 
appeal to Nelson after the northern pack-ice he had just 
left that he determined to join the squadron. Uncle Suck- 
ling's help was elicited, and within a fortnight Nelson was 
appointed to the Seahorse, of twenty guns. He went as an 
able seaman, and for some months did an able seaman's 
duty before being rated midshipman and restored to the 
quarter-deck. It was a peacetime commission, and the Sea- 
horse did the usual cruising round the station, visiting numer- 
ous ports, at which we may be sure that the youthful Nelson 
enjoyed himself to the full. We know that at one place he 
made ^300 at cards, a considerable sum of money by eight- 
eenth-century values, especially for a boy of seventeen. It 
was on this station that Nelson first met a brother officer, 
one Thomas Troubridge, whom we shall meet again. 

Nelson is spoken of at this period as being well de- 
veloped, athletic in build, and of a fresh and healthy 
countenance. But no one, however robust, is proof against 
tropical diseases, and Nelson did none too badly in lasting 
out two years before going down with a fever that may 
have been malaria, about which practically nothing was 
then known to the medical world. Whatever his affliction, 
it soon reduced Nelson to the danger list and to a shadow 
of his ordinary self. It was decided to invalid him home, 
and he was carried on board the frigate Dolphin for passage 
to England. The Dolphin was commanded by Captain 
Hgot, and it was to his fatherly care for the invalid midship- 
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TO CAPTAIN 

that afterwards attributed his recovery. On the 

way, depressed by his illness^ Nelson suffered periods of 

acute melancholy, during which he saw himself as a person 

so Influence behind Mm that success in Ms career 

unlikely. 

But he lay brooding between decks in a 

frigate, Ms influence had in fact taken a long leap 
upwards. Uncle Maurice Suckling had been selected as 
Comptroller of the Navy and head of the Navy Board. 
In days the fighting direction of the Navy was separ- 

ated from its administration. The Admiralty dealt with 
policy and operations of war. The Navy office, controlled 
by the Navy Board, built and repaired die ships, provided 
the stores, victuals and ammunition, and kept the ac- 
counts. The head of die Navy Board was therefore a 
powerful man; and since he was practically a permanent 
official and could hold his job for twenty years or more, 
his influence was often as great as that of the First Lord. 
This important post, with aU die patronage attaching there- 
to, was now occupied by Nelson's uncle. Midshipman 
Nelson, as nephew of the captain of H.M.S. Triumph, was 
only one of many equally well or better situated. As the 
Comptroller's nephew, he was a person to whom, junior as 
he was, senior admirals would be glad to show favour. The 
unexpected improvement in his prospects was not long in 
bearing fruit. No sooner was Midshipman Nelson back in 
than he was appointed acting fourth lieutenant of 
the sixty-fbur-gun Worcester , which he joined only a fort- 
after die Dolphin paid off. The following day the 
Worcester 9 s captain gave dinner to die Mayor of Portsmouth, 
and invited Lieutenant Nelson to meet him. 
The IFafcesfer was employed on convoy duty hostili- 
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ties being in progress with the North American colonies 
during the winter months, and returned to pay off in April 
1777. Nelson took this opportunity of presenting himself 
for the formal examination for the rank of lieutenant, 
Whether by a coincidence or not, the Comptroller was the 
chairman of the examining board, which was to question 
the candidate on his seamanlike knowledge. Nelson passed 
with flying colours, and not till then did the Comptroller 
make known to the rest of the Board his relationship to the 
candidate. It makes a delightful story, and one can only hope 
that the other members of the Board were really unaware 
that the young gentleman before them was the chairman's 
near relative. Nelson was then eighteen and a half. 

Within twenty-four hours he was appointed second leu- 
tenant of the frigate Lowestojje, fitting out for service on the 
Jamaica station. Her captain was William Locker, with 
whom Nelson was to join in a lifelong fiiendshipj and to 
whom he was to write many letters, most of which Locker 
fortunately kept. It is not surprising that a man of Locker's 
type made a strong appeal to his impressionable lieutenant. 
Locker was a disciple of that great admiral, Lord Hawke y 
and had inspiring views on the subject of naval warfare. 
*It was you*, wrote Nelson to him years later, c who taught 
me that to close with a Frenchman was the way to beat him.* 

The frigate arrived at Port Royal, Jamaica, in July 1777, 
and thereafter was engaged protecting the local trade and 
in cruising in search of American privateers. On one occa- 
sion, a privateer was overhauled in heavy weather. The 
Lowestoffes first lieutenant went over to take possession of 
her, but found the boarding too risky for Ms liking and 
came back. Angered by Ms timidity, Captain Locker asked 
sarcastically if there were no officers in Ms sMp who would 
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TO CAPTAIN 

do die job. There was at once a race to the gangway between 
Nelson and the master. Nelson won and claimed the next 
attempt. It is nay turn now/ lie said, *and if I return then it 
will be yours. 3 He did not return. It would be natural for a 
captain to approve of an officer who, besides having a 
powerful connection in London, behaved with professional 
gallantry on service, and Captain Locker showed his ap- 
proval by giving his second lieutenant the command of a 
schooner, a prize, in which Nelson cruised independently 
during the winter months. 

In the spring a new admiral arrived to command the 
station in tie person of Sir Peter Parker, 1 who brought his 
wife with him. Captain Locker's health had been poor for 
some months and he foresaw an early invaliding home. He 
therefore made a point of strongly recommending to Sir 
Peter Parker a lieutenant of the Lowestoffe who was not only 
the Comptroller's nephew but an enterprising and capable 
officer as well. Sir Peter responded by taking Nelson into 
his flagship, the Bristol, as third lieutenant. Within a few 
months Nelson had risen to be first lieuteant and second in 
command. He was succeeded in the Lowestoffe by a Lieu- 
tenant Cuthbert Collingwood. 

Nelson got on very wel with the admiral and, equally 
important, with his wife. Indeed, they both became his close 
friends of lasting quality. It was just as well, for in the 
October after he had joined the flagship, Nelson suffered a 
grievous and ominous loss. His uncle and valuable patron, 
the Comptroller of the Navy, had died. To an ambitious 
young officer it was a serious blow, since it meant that the 
principle source of his influence had disappeared. But 

1 When Nelson's body was being borne to St. Paul's alter Trafalgar Sir 

Peter Parker was tbe dsicf moanier. 
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MIDSHIPMAN TO CAPTAIN 

Maurice Suckling had, in fact, already done Ms nephew 
service of decisive value. He had lifted him out of the 
crowd, helped him to an early lieutenancy, and had invested 
him, if only for a year or two, with the golden aura sur- 
rounding a close relation of the great. When the patron 
departed not all of the aura went with him. Men who had 
favoured Nelson when he was the nephew of the Comp- 
troller in office, would not necessarily feel inclined to cast 
Mm aside immediately the office had passed to a successor. 
Admiral Sir Peter Parker liked Nelson. He had previously 
intended to give him the first promotion that became avail- 
able, and he stuck to his word. In December 1778, only five 
months after the Comptroller's death, Sir Peter made Mm 
commander of the Badger brig. In another six months the 
crucial promotion came. When a cannon ball produced the 
necessary vacancy, he was made a post captain and appointed 
to the twenty-eight-gun frigate Hinchinbrook. Nelson was 
still only twenty and possibly the youngest post captain in 
the Navy. Uncle Maurice had secured Ms nephew a wonder- 
ful start in life. Nepotism may well be socially indefensible; 
but in this and other instances it served the nation well. 



II 



TWO 
COMMANDS 



In the month that Nelson was made a post captain, Spain 
entered the war against England. France had come in 
twelve months before. Once convinced that the revolt 
of the American colonies was not to be lightly suppressed, 
she saw in it an auspicious means of revenging herself against 
her hereditary British enemy for the reverses of the Seven 
Years* War. 

Those reverses had been basically due to the weakness of 
French sea power; and after the peace of 1763 the Minister 
of Marine, Choiseul, set himself to reform and improve the 
French naval service. He succeeded so well that when war 
next broke out in 1778, the French Navy was in better shape 
than ever before in its history. It had plenty of ships, manned 
by well-trained crews under capable officers. There ensued 
five years of keenly contested naval warfare between Britain 
and France, signalized by an exceptionally large number of 
fleet actions,, the overall honours of which were none too 
unevenly divided. 

The warfare already in progress between Britain and her 
North American colonies naturally governed the nature 
and location of the Anglo-French naval clashes; and the 
most important fighting, for this reason, took place on the 
American side of the Atlantic Ocean, where climatic condi- 
tions led to tie struggle alternating between two main 
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EARLY FRIGATE COMMANDS 
areas. In the winter months the fighting went on in the 
West Indies, or rather in and about that easterly arc of small 
islands running from Porto Rico to the South American 
coast and known rather confnsingly both as the Windward 
and the Leeward Isles. In the hot and hurricane months of 
summer, from June to October, both fleets, as if by mutual 
agreement, transferred their activities north to the cooler 
and meteorologically safer regions off New York and the 
Chesapeake. 

For Nelson and the rest of the Jamaica squadron, the 
operations taking place off St. Lucia, Dominica, Guadeloupe* 
Martinique and St. Kitts formed a highly tantalizing case of 
being so near and yet so far. He and his squadron mates 
were in the Caribbean, it is true, but unhappily beyond the 
battle areas. Except on one occasion, the French fleet did 
not make any near approach to Jamaica, but operated from. 
its base at Martinique, 800 miles to the west-south-westward. 
In the frequent actions, therefore, between the fleets of 
Byron, Barrington, Rodney and Hood and their opponents 
under D'Estaing and de Grasse, in which the cut, thrust and 
parry of skilled tacticians was more expertly displayed at 
sea than for a century past, neither Nelson nor his com- 
panions on the Jamaica station could have any part. 

Their frustration must have made them all the more eager 
to embrace any opportunity for active service that presented 
itself or could be devised in their own region. The entry of 
Spain into the war, by turning the whole of Central America 
into hostile territory, seemed to provide such an opening; 
and the governor (General Bailing) of Jamaica conceived 
the idea of emulating Drake by an expedition against Ac 
Spanish Main. His plan was to seize Fort St. Juan at the head 
waters of the river of that name, and thus gain control over 
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EARLY FRIGATE COMMANDS 
Lake Nicaragua, the significance of doing which was partly 
strategical and partly commercial and need not be gone 
into in detail here. 

When Nelson heard of the plan he reacted as he had done 
to the news of the Arctic expedition. He pressed to be 
allowed to participate, and eventually gained his wish: the 
Hinchitibrook was selected to provide the naval support. It 
was not to be a large operation. Governor Dalling did not, 
indeed could not, provide more than 500 soldiers for the 
attempts under a Major Poison. 

Nelson's instructions involved only the sea protection of 
the military force as far as its disembarkation point. He 
showed, however, that he was not the man to sit passively 
at the base while fighting was going on up river. Whether 
authorized or not, he did not mean to be left behind. Ac- 
cordingly, when the soldiers landed, he took about fifty 
seamen and marines of his ship and went with them. He 
soon became an inspiration to the whole combined force. 
His influence was ever for the optimistic view, for making 
light of difficulties, for pressing forward. 

After considerable labours in forcing their way up the 
river in tropical heat, the expedition reached Fort St. Juan. 
Nelson was for an immediate assault to get the business 
over quickly. But the soldiers were in charge and decided 
on systematic investment, even though the programme was 
behind time and the rainy season was beginning. Though 
overruled Nelson loyally accepted the decision and threw 
all has energies into helping to erect the siege batteries and 
direct the fire. *I want words', wrote Major Poison to 
Governor Dalling, *to express die obligations I owe to Cap- 
tain Nelson. He was ever the first on service, whether by 
day or night.* 
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EARLY FRIGATE COMMANDS 
In these days we know how Important a part medical 
science plays in tropical warfare. In the eighteenth century 
the medical knowledge of tropical diseases was as meagre as 
the means of applying it, and jungle warfare at the wrong 
season invariably meant a fearful death roll. It was so on 
this occasion. With the coming of the rains, fever began to 
run riot in the British force. Nelson went down with it 
himself, and his life was undoubtedly saved by an appoint- 
ment to another ship which reached him just before Fort 
St. Juan surrendered. He went down river, but his health 
had collapsed and he arrived at Jamaica a very sick man. 
There he was tenderly looked after by the admiral's wife; 
but though he grew well enough to join Ms new ship, the 
improvement was only temporary and he had to be in- 
valided home. Not even the return to England brought him 
recovery, and for months he lay at Bath in great pain and 
with some form of paralysis of his left side. It was the best 
part of a year from his arrival home to his being fit for 
further service in August 1781, when he was appointed to 
the small frigate Albemarle. 

His first job was a winter convoy trip to the Baltic, which 
froze him to the marrow; so much so that when he was 
next ordered to take a convoy to Canada in the spring he 
tried, though unsuccessfully, to get out of going. Actually, 
when he got to Quebec, he found the keen Canadian climate 
suited him excellently. 

Before he went his ship had been nearly wrecked. Nelson 
had gone ashore from the Downs, and while he was away 
a heavy gale sprang up, ships began to drag thek anchors, 
and a merchant vessel fouled the Albemarle. Nelson arrived 
back at the beach with the gale at its height. Fearful for Ms 
ship, wMch was obviously in serious danger, he was frantic 
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EARLY FRIGATE COMMANDS 
to get back on board; but so heavy were the seas that lie had 
great difficulty in finding a boatman to make the attempt. 
Only by offering all the money in his pocket, fifteen 
guineas* did he eventually find one to take him. After an 
extremely hazardous journey, the boat in constant danger 
of being swamped, Nelson managed to scramble on board. 
Back in Ms ship, the subtle inspiration of the captain's pres- 
ence made itself felt in the intensified exertions by all hands. 
Hie foremast and bowsprit were cut away, and the ship was 
saved* 

Nelson dropped his convoy at Quebec on 27th May 1782, 
and then went cruising for a number of weeks, picking up 
one or two prizes and having a close shave ftom capture by 
a superior French squadron, which he out-navigated by 
running into shoal water. Eventually his ship's company 
began to suffer severely from scurvy, after being kept on 
salt rations for two months. It is said that Nelson never 
alo wed himself to forget this sharp lesson in dietetic hygiene, 
though it might be thought that the cause and treatment of 
scurvy would have been well enough known by then for 
Nelson to need no such practical reminder. 

Hie Albemark remained a month in harbour to recuper- 
ate, during which time Nelson fell violently in love with a 
Canadian girl, against whom no blemish has been recorded 
save a meagre expectation of this world's goods. Appar- 
ently for this reason a civilian friend of Nelson's, one 
Alexander Davison, managed to dissuade the ardent young 
captain from an offer of marriage. Davison, who later 
transferred to England, was to become Nelson's agent and 
be one of his principal confidants throughout life. 

In October Nelson took a convoy down the coast to 
New York wtere his admiral, Digby, was lying. There 
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Nelson found, too, the battle-scarred West Indies fleet, 
under the doughty Lord Hood, just ennobled for his 
in the victory of 'the Saints* and his previous brilliant ex- 
ploits in various actions with the French. Nelson's comba- 
tive and romantic nature at once fell a victim to the glory 
attaching to these victorious veterans. He longed to join 
them and share in their further deeds of valour. Approach- 
ing Lord Hood, he begged to be allowed to transfer to his 
command. To so flattering a request Hood did not return 
a refusal. But first Admiral Digby's acquiescence had to be 
secured; and he, on the matter being put to him, could not 
restrain his astonishment that a captain could want to leave 
a station so good for prize money as the North American. 
*Ah*, came Nelson's reply, 'but the West Indies is the station 
for honour*; a crushing rejoinder that no doubt assisted 
Admiral Digby in parting with his more noble-minded 
subordinate. So Nelson sailed south with Hood. 

Not, however, to the honour that he was seeking. Hie 
war was nearing its end, and the French fleet gave no more 
opportunities for battle. Nelson did, indeed, have one small 
encounter of his own; but it was not a success. He learnt 
that the French had seized Turk's Island in die Bahamas, 
and having one or two small vessels with him he determined 
to retake it. He landed a force of seamen and marines, and 
opened a bombardment of the town. But the enemy resist- 
ance was unexpectedly strong, and Nelson deemed it wise 
to abandon the attempt. 

When the peace came shortly afterwards it left Nelson 
with a war record that was unhappily not impressive. He 
had failed completely at Turk's Island* He had had to ran 
from that French squadron off die Canadian coast. Even die 
Nicaraguan affair, though his own stare in it had been 
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creditable, had ended disastrously, with a fearful mortality 
from disease that had swept away practically the whole 
force. 

Still, there were compensations. He was in Lord Hood's 
good books. His lordships like Sir Peter Parker, had not for- 
gotten the late ComptroEer, who had incidentally been the 
Member of Parliament for the constituency of which Lord 
Hood's father-in-law was mayor. But, in addition, Lord 
Hood had evidently formed a high opinion of Nelson. 
Among the midshipmen of the flagship was Prince William, 
the King's youngest son. To him Lord Hood remarked that 
if he wished to inform himself on the subject of naval 
tactics, he could not do better than consult Captain Nelson. 
This was an astonishing statement to be made about a young 
captain who had missed all the fleet actions of the war by an 
admiral who was himself the most skilful tactician of his 
time and was surrounded by veteran captains who had 
fought with him against de Grasse on several notable occa- 
sions. It showed that Lord Hood must have become deeply 
impressed by Nelson's intellectual abilities. Nelson and 
Prince William became firm friends. 

When the Albemarle reached Portsmouth to pay off, an 
extraordinary episode occurred. In those days ships* com- 
panies were usually only too thankful to get ashore and 
away from the wretched food and cat-o'-nine tails of a 
man-of-war. But die Albemarle* s men told Nelson that if he 
was going to another ship they would all like to come with 
him. Nelson, however, was for a spell ashore himself. He 
went to London, where Lord Hood took him to a Royal 
levee and presented him to the Sovereign. The King was 
very gracious and remarked on his friendship with Prince 
WilMam. 
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After spending the autumn in London, Nelson thought 
he would take the opportunity of the peace to learn the 
French language, as officers often did in such circumstances. 
Just after his twenty-fifth birthday, he crossed to Calais with 
a naval friend and went to stay at St. Onier, with the object 
of hard and undistracted study. Alas for good intentions. 
There was living in St. Omer with her parents a certain 
Miss Andrews. Nelson being a most impressionable young 
man, his progress in French was soon suffering from the 
competition of conversations in English with the female 
sex. The sacrifice of the French tongue was, however, in 
vain. Though it is not precisely recorded, there is little 
doubt that the lady repulsed his advances; after which it 
was not unnatural that Nelson hurried his wounded heart 
back to England, heedless of the claims of a foreign gram- 
mar. He arrived just as a General Election was preparing, 
and he seems to have given consideration to offering him- 
self as a candidate. But the idea came to nothing. In March 
1784 he was appointed to the command of the twenty-eight- 
gun frigate Boreas, destined for the West Indies. It was peace- 
time and ships were very hard to obtain. Nelson was still 
among the favoured of authority. 

The admiral commanding in the West Indies, Sir Richard 
Hughes, was already out on the station; and Nelson found 
with a distaste that soon merged into consternation that he 
was to give passage to Lady Hughes and her daughter, and 
at his own expense. Had Miss Hughes been of the same 
calibre as the Canadian charmer or the fair Miss Andrews all 
would doubtless have been very agreeable. But nature had 
not been kind to her. There was nothing therefore to offset 
the irritation of her mother's highly developed conversa- 
tional powers. Lady Hughes chattered without ceasing. She 
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was, however, evidently a good-hearted soul and we are 
indebted to her for several verbal snapshots of Nelson dur- 
ing the voyage. She later described how much interest he 
took in the training of his midshipmen, how he visited their 
schoolroom every day and used to join them in taking the 
meridian altitude of the sun at noon. From her, too, we 
have obtained the revealing story of Nelson's methods of 
dealing with timidity in the young. Instead of showing 
anger at reluctance to go aloft, Nelson would cheerfully 
invite the nervous youth to race him to the masthead, 
encouraging him all the way with light banter about the 
absurdity of supposing there was any danger in the ascent. 
On arrival on the station Nelson's first impressions of his 
new admiral were by no means favourable. These impres- 
sions were not to change. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

A STORMY COMMISSION IN 
WEST INDIES 

Nelson's period on the West Indies station in command 
of the Boreas provides a notable insight into an 
aspect of his character not hitherto revealed. He had 
previously shown himself to be adventurous, enterprising, 
eager and resourceful in action. His relations with Ms 
seniors had also been excellent. He had got on equally well 
with Captain Lutwidge of the Carcass, Sir Peter Parker and 
Lord Hood. The enjoyment of such favour from superiors 
might, of course, be no more than a just recognition of a 
good officer. But it could also mean that Nelson was some- 
thing of a courtier, with a primary concern to keep on the 
right side of authority. The captain of the Boreas was to 
settle all doubts on this question. 

The West Indies fleet under Sir Richard Hughes was a 
very different thing to the majestic armada that had fol- 
lowed the flags of Rodney and Hood. Peace time economy 
had whittled it down to six or seven small ships, mostly 
frigates; and though Nelson was only twenty-seven when 
he reached Barbadoes with Lady and Miss Hughes, his very 
early promotion to captain had resulted in his now bong 
the next in seniority to the Commander4n~CMe It was 
not long before differences began to arise between the 
second-in-command and his admiral. 
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There was the affair of Commissioner Moutray, the 
in of the dockyard at Harbour, An- 

tigua. Moutray was a older man than Nelson and a 

long way his senior in the Navy list. But commissioner of 
a dockyard was a civil appointment. To hold it Captain 
Moiitray had to be on half-pay; and, as a half-pay officer, 
coold exercise no command in the Navy. Nelson one day 
into English Harbour and found a commodore's 
broad pendant flying from the masthead of a ship whose 
captain was junior to himself. On inquiring the reason 
Nelson was informed that this was Commissioner Mou- 
tray*s pendant, and had been hoisted on the authorization 
of the admiral. Nelson at once refused to recognize the 
Commissioner's authority; and not only did he so inform 
the Commissioner, but also the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Admiralty. He was undoubtedly right in this refusal. 
A meticulous observance of the rules governing rank and 
command is a fundamental necessity for a fighting service; 
for without a complete understanding on the subject no 
officer and man can be sure who is or is not entitled to give 
him that lawful command* which is the basis of service 
discipline. Hence, Sir Richard Hughes, by encouraging a 
half-pay officer who was legally a civilian to exercise the 
power and display the emblem of military command, was 
acting with such palpable impropriety that even open dis- 
obedience on the part of Ms juniors could be justified. 

The Lords of the Admiralty were, of course, in the awk- 
ward position of having to deal with a case of disobedience 
by a junior who was in the right. Naturally and properly 
desirous of finding a formula which would give some pre- 
tence of upholding authority, they admonished Nelson for 
acting with undue precipitancy. But the Commissioner's 
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broad pendant was not rehoisted. Nelson had been careful 
to avoid any appearance of personal feeling against the 
Commissioner by dining with him on the night of his 
original refusal. He also proceeded to fall headlong in love 
with the Commissioner's wife, and was heartbroken when she 
shortly afterwards went back to England with her husband. 
The relations between Sir Richard Hughes and Ms 
second-in-command were not improved by this incident. 
But worse was to come. A peculiar situation had arisen from 
die independence just previously conceded to the rebellious 
American colonies. In those days there was upon the Statute 
Book at Westminster a Navigation Act, wherein it was 
enacted that foreign countries were to be debarred from 
trade with British colonial possessions. While the North 
American colonies had been part of the British Empire, 
they had been participants in British colonial trade and had 
naturally formed many commercial links with die West 
Indian islands. But with the achievement of independence 
in 1783 , the trade between the islands and the North Ameri- 
can continent south of Canada became illegal. 

But of this illegality no one in the West Indies was taking 
the least notice. The planters and merchants in the islands 
had long-established commercial connections with people 
and firms on the American mainland, and the last tiling they 
wanted was any disturbance of their pre-existing trading 
arrangements. Nor did the local governors and Customs 
officials, who were quite ready to wink at die illegal entry of 
American trading vessels and were even prepared, since they 
were undoubtedly getting a *rake-ofP themselves, to 
such ships in circumventing die Navigation Act by various 
convenient subterfuges. Sir Richard Hughes, the naval 
Connnaiider-in-Chief, was as acquiescent as anyone else. 
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Though probably of corrupt pamdpation in 

illegal trade, lie was an easygoing man who desired no 
trouble with tie Islanders and would have been quite con- 
tent to let the guilty traffic go on. 

On to this comfortable, under-the-counter system came 
swooping Captain Horatio Nelson. He was acquainted, he 
said, with die Navigation Act; he was aware that that Act 
made continental trade with the West Indies illegal; and 
he knew that it was his duty to stop it. Therefore, to stop 
it he intended. 

It is not difficult to imagine the outcry that arose when 
Nelson proceeded to put this intention into practice. The 
islanders were fhtious, as Admiral Hughes soon become 
aware. When first approached by Nelson on tie subject he 
had e;xpressed agreement and promised support. But faced 
with the anger of the merchants he went back on his word 
and wrote ordering Nelson to abandon his policy of inter- 
ference. Nelson was to leave wel alone. 

For the second time Nelson refused to obey the orders 
of his Commander-in-Chief. There was, he said in effect, 
no excuse for obedience. The Navigation Act was actually 
printed in the official Admiralty Instructions and could not 
be overlooked; and he. Nelson, must do his duty in the light 
of those instructions whatever his admiral might say. For 
his attitude Nelson had some support among the other cap- 
tains, but not much. Captain Cuthbert CoBingwood and 
one other were on his side, but all the rest, as is the way of 
the world, were remaining discreetly noncommittal. Cer- 
tainly Nelson was the ringleader in the revolt against the 
admiral over the trade question. 

Ite propriety of the revolt is very questionable. In die 
matter of CommMoner Monday's broad pendant, Nelson 
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had been on fairly firm ground, for lie then, had to 

take instant action or acquiesce in taking orders illegally 
given. But here he was dictating to his chief in a matter of 
high policy about which Nelson could not have been blamed 
for obeying orders, whether or not they infringed an Act of 
Parliament. Sir Richard Hughes should have enforced his 
authority. He was, however, weak as well as lethargic. After 
some talk of a court-martial he just let things side and 
looked feebly on while his junior went his own way. Dis- 
appointed of the admiral, the merchants resorted to direct 
action. A writ was taken out against Captain Nelson for 
illegal seizure of ships and imprisonment of their crews* 
with a claim for damages amounting to .40,000. Nelson, 
whose name was now execrated from one end of the islands 
to the other, met this threat by remaining constantly on 
board his ship for months on end, where the writ could not 
be served, while he continued to execute his resolve of up- 
holding the navigation laws. He also wrote a fill account 
of the whole business to the Admiralty and, being in danger 
of financial ruin, sent a memorial also to the Bong. 

The Board of Admiralty was once more in a dilemma. 
No doubt its members, if left to themselves, would not 
have bothered too much about the difficult question of the 
trade with the ex-British colonies and have been prepared 
to let it find its own solution, especially as it was a political 
and not a strategical matter. But the Navigation Act was 
still law, and since Nelson had raised the point of its enforce- 
ment, he could not well be repudiated, even though he was 
acting in defiance of his Commander-in-Chie The AdiBir- 
alty sent word that, in any civil action. Captain Nelson 
would be defended by the Crown, and went on to con- 
gratulate Sir Richard Hughes for his zeal in protecting 
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British commercial interests. Sir Richard had, of course, 
done nothing of the sort, and Nelson was most indignant 
that the credit should go to him. It indicated a certain lack 
of worldly wisdom, notwithstanding Ms comparative youth, 
Nelson to realize that the Admiralty could take 

no other line. If Nelson had to be supported in doing what 
was obviously his strict duty according to prevailing law, 
so the authority of the Commander-in-Chief. For the 
Admiralty to have congratulated Nelson would have 
amounted to an open invitation to every junior officer in 
the service to disobey superior orders which he could claim 
were bad ones. 

But Nelson had won his point. The illegal trade was 
suppressed and the West Indies merchants had to rearrange 
their businesses. It was a remarkable achievement, and 
probably unique in British naval history. In spite of the 
bitter opposition of die commercial community and the 
open hostility of almost everyone else, including his own 
admiral, a junior officer had succeeded in imposing his will 
on them all. Nelson's conduct in this affair threw new light 
on his character. It showed that in what he conceived, 
rightly or wrongly, to be his duty, he could be as unyielding 
as a rock and would be prepared to brave almost any amount 
of disapproval, obloquy and obstruction, even to the point 
of defying his own senior officer. There could no longer be 
any question of Nelson being what would now be called a 
yes-man. On the contrary he was clearly possessed not only 
of an outstanding independence of outlook, but of a most 
exceptional moral courage in backing it up. He was not to 
be overawed by either age or position. Among other people, 
his determination to suppress the American trade brought 
Mm into collision wilt die governor of St. Kitts, General 
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Shirley, who incautiously remarked that *old generals were 
not in the habit of taking advice from young captains". 
Nelson's reply came like a double-shotted broadside. 1 have 
the honour, sir,* he said haughtily, 'of being as old as the 
Prime Minister of England, and think myself as capable of 
commanding one of His Majesty's ships as that Minister is 
of governing the State/ 

Nelson had now scored off his Commander-in-Chief 
twice running. Such victories, even though reluctantly 
sought, are apt to be costly; not being calculated to increase 
the victor's popularity with the authorities, with whom the 
spectacle of a junior officer successfully disobeying his chief 
is never a favourite one, whatever the merits of the case. 
Nor, for that matter, does k improve their opinion of the 
chief in question. The Board of Admiralty might show its 
displeasure of Nelson's insubordination by pointedly con- 
gratulating his admiral for what Nelson had done; but it 
could hardly feel much confidence in a Commander-in- 
Chief who had been unable to handle the situation himself. 
In June 1786 Sir Richard Hughes was recalled to England, 
and sailed before a successor had arrived, leaving Nelson 
in charge of the station. 

It was during this next period that Nelson became 
involved in yet a third complication, though not this time 
by his own initiative. Two merchants of Antigua came to 
him with allegations of fraud and peculation by die local 
officials of the Navy Board. Nelson took the matter up, 
made careful investigations, and became convinced that 
there were grave shortcomings in the way the naval store- 
keeper had been performing Ms duty. Taking a very serious 
view of the facts that he had unearthed, Nelson wrote long 
reports of the case to the Prime Minister, the Comptroller 
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of the Navy s the First Lord of the Admiralty and the Master- 
General of the Ordnance. If Nelson expected, as he prob- 
ably did, a sensational uncovering of fraudulent practices, 
he was disappointed. The recipients of Ms reports answered 
either evasively or not at all. Enthusiasm for the ex- 
posure of corruption among Navy Board officials was 
singularly cool, 1 Later, after Nelson had returned to Eng- 
land, he had a three hours 3 Interview on the subject with 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who showed him every 
politeness and promised to give consideration to his views 
and recommendations. A young captain, on half-pay and 
with little influence, could happily be disposed of with 
friendly courtesy. He was too unimportant to be any real 
menace to the widespread system of graft In the public 
services. But when, fifteen years later, Lord St. Vincent 
began a determined probe into abuses in the dockyards with 
all tie power and authority of First Lord of the Admiralty 
behind him, he raised a hornet's nest which finally stung 
him from office. 

Meanwhile, Nelson had taken one of the great decisions 
of life. He had become engaged to be married. The lady was 
a young widow, Mrs. NIsbet by name, niece of Mr. Her- 
bert, the President of the Council of the Island of Nevis. 
He was a widower and of good family. That he was a rich 
man was obvious from the size of his house, the number of 
his slaves, and die extent of his plantations; also from the 
lavish way he entertained. His niece had married Dr. NIsbet 
of Nevis, but the doctor had died In England a year or 
two after the marriage, leaving her with a boy Josiah, whom 

1 It was only four years the Royal George tad gone down at Spitbead; 
the Navy said, thromgh her sde falling out in consequence of graft and neglect 
in tbe dockyards* 
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she had taken back with her to Nevis, where she was now 
acting as hostess to her uncle. 

Nelson and Fanny NIsbet became engaged in 1785 and 
waited eighteen months before they were married. A most 
noticeable feature of Nelson's correspondence with her 
during this period and later is its restraint. His letters to Ms 
lady-love breathe respect and affection. But anything ap- 
proaching the ardour of the young lover is markedly absent. 
Why this should have been can only be surmized. But one 
possibility almost inevitably presents itself for considera- 
tion. Nelson had torn himself away from the Canadian girl, 
with whom he was greatly smitten, because he was persuaded 
that her lack of fortune would be a severe handicap to his 
advancement in the service. The widowed Mrs. Nisbet was 
niece and favourite of one of the reputedly richest men in 
the West Indies. It is hardly impossible that in proposing to 
her Nelson, an ambitious young officer, was influenced as 
much or more by thoughts of his future career as by her 
charms as a woman. 

Before they were married, an old friend of Nelson's had 
come out to die station. Prince William, now a captain, had 
brought out the frigate Pegasus. He was delighted to renew 
his close association with Nelson, so much so that when the 
latter's wedding day approached, nothing would satisfy 
Prince William but that he should give away the bride. 
The wedding took place on nth March 1787; when Nelson 
discovered that any thought he may have harboured of a 
handsome allowance from the President of Nevis was 
grieviously mistaken. Mr. Herbert was prepared to allow 
his niece no more than ^100 a year. 

Within a matter of weeks, Nelson was on his way home. 
In those days it was quite normal for captains to have their 
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wives on board, even in wartime* But Nelson's bride went 
to England in a merchant skip. A few months later the 
newly married husband made a curious remark. 4 I begin to 
think*, he wrote* fi l ani fonder of the sea than ever/ 

Nelson had brought the Boreas back to pay off after three 
years of peacetime service, during which he had spared no 
exertion to promote the national good, at all events as he 
saw it. Other people, many of them unfortunately influen- 
tial ones,, did not regard his activities in the same light. 
Though the Secretary of the Treasury might make himself 
agreeable to Nelson, the civil departments of the Admiralty 
were not disposed to view his reforming zeal with any 
pleasure. The exposure of venality in an organization has 
never yet been pleasing to its members; and Nelson, who 
had risen to post rank on the shoulders of one Comptroller, 
had now, if with the best intentions, fatally antagonized his 
successor. Nor was the Board of Admiralty regarding with 
unmixed approval an officer who had gained the reputation 
of a rebellious subordinate and whose actions, even 

though strictly correct, threatened to involve the Govern- 
in considerable expense. When Nelson asked for a 
line-of-battleship, he met with a refusal 

He was now on half-pay. A year passed and another year, 
and he was still unemployed. True, it was peacetime when 
employment was short. But in his third year of idleness there 
was a scare of war, and Nelson hurried to ask for a ship. 
His old patron, Lord Hood, gave him a frigid reception and 
informed him his name could not be considered. A dispirited 
Nelson went back to his half-pay. It did not lighten his 
dejection that he was still being harassed by threats of legal 
action in connection with die West Indian trade. 

Time must have hung heavy indeed on his hands for, 
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apart from Ms straitened financial ckcumstances, he fitted 
in ill with the role of country gentleman. On horseback he 
was never thoroughly at home, while as a shot the attraction 
of his company was severely limited by an impulsive habit 
of firing from the hip. After a time, he did not bother to 
take out a licence. But even the longest wait comes eventu- 
ally to an end; and at last, when he had become utterly sick 
of doing nothing on shore, fate decided to give Nelson 
another chance. 

The guillotining of Louis XVI of France in 1793 brought 
to a head the increasing tension between Britain and the 
French Revolutionary Government, and a rupture was 
imminent. Ships were being hurried into commission* and 
when Nelson went again to the Admiralty he was not this 
time turned away. Britain was in danger and capable officers 
were in demand. Nelson could have a 74 gun line-of-batde- 
ship if he waited a litde longer. Alternatively there was the 
64-gun Agamemnon available at once. He chose the Agamem- 
non. After five years of inactivity he would not waste a day 
in getting back to sea. 



FOUR 
TO IN 

Trolling down the Channel on the way out to the 
Mediterranean, Nelson was a happy man. He was de~ 
JL X^lighted with his ship. She sailed well and handled 
excellently. His officers were all he could have wished; his 
ship's company a fine "body of men. It was, as a matter of 
feet, characteristic of Nelson to be well satisfied with his 
subordinates. He always seemed to think himself specially 
lEcky in those under him. 

His new Comniander-in-Chief was Lord Hood, who had 
befriended him in the past and whom Nelson respected as a 
first-class admiral. True, their meeting of two or three years 
before had not been a very felicitous one, and his lordship 
had greeted him on his recent appointment with politeness 
but no marked cordiality. However, Nelson hoped that their 
relations would improve. 

On arrival in the Mediterranean, Hood made straight for 
die French main base at Toulon. The situation in the town 
and locality gave promise of interesting developments. 
There were many Royalist sympathizers in southern France 
at time, and it was believed that, given a good prospect 
of outside help, Toulon might hoist the Bourbon flag and 
declare against the Revolution. Hood had been joined by a 
Spanish force of twenty-four ship, and with the com- 
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bined fleet lie placed himself outside Toulon, not only to 
blockade the port, but also to be on hand in case of fortunate 
occurrences. 

The pressure of the blockade hastened the hoped-for 
political change of front. In August 1793 Toulon opened 
negotiations with the blockading fleet and, on 27th August, 
capitulated to the Allies in the name of King Louis XVH. 
The blockaders sailed into the harbour, where they found 
nearly sixty French warships, over thirty being ships of the 
line. 

Nelson did not participate in the formal entry into the 
port, as Lord Hood had previously sent him off to Naples 
with dispatches "to the British Minister, Sir William Kami- 
ton. Nelson duly arrived and delivered his documents. He 
then broached another subject. He was aware that Lord 
Hood could expect a republican attack onToulonbefore long 
and was therefore in urgent need of any additional troop 
that could be acquired for the defence of the town. The King 
of Naples was also at war with France and might possibly be 
persuaded to send some soldiers. Could Sir William help? 

Sir William promised all the help in his power. He had 
been the British representative at Naples for the previous 
twenty-nine years, knew every detail of Neapolitan politics, 
and was persona grata with the Court. Moreover, his young, 
beautiful and extremely capable wife was a dose friend of 
the Queen, who happened to be a sister of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France, recently done to death by the French 
Jacobins. In these circumstances, Nelson's request was 
assured of at least sympathetic consideration, and in fact 
achieved an immediate response. Six thousand troops were 
promised, to sail as soon as possible. 

By way of gratitude for this handsome contingent and 
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for the of the reception and hospitality 

accorded him by the Court, Nelson prepared an elaborate 
banquet on board the for the King and Queen 

and the leading British and Neapolitan notabilities. It was 
to be a affair. The Hamiltom lent their band and 

equipment from the Legation, and masses of 
flowers were brought on board to combine with the signal 
btmting in transforming the Agamemnon s quarter-deck into 
a worthy of the occasion. But the feast never came 

off The Royal guests were almost due alongside when a 
came from the Neapolitan Prime Minister that a 
French warship and convoy were thought to be not far 
away. Nelson, to impress the Neapolitans, immediately 
canceled the banquet,, bundled all the lords and ladies, 
counts and countesses, flowers and furnishings out of his 
ship and sailed in search. It was, however, a Else alarm. 

Lord Hood was greatly pleased with Nelson's successful 
initiative. Here was a man who could be relied upon to act 
energetically when by himself. Hood sent him off on another 
distant mission; and when this was completed, on yet an- 
other. On the way to this last, the Agamemnon came upon a 
small French squadron and engaged the frigate Melpomone* 

Hie latter was extremely well handled and, being faster 
than the Agantemnon 9 was able to zig-zag across her bows, 
filing periodic broadsides to which the Agamemnon could 
only oppose her bow-chasers. Nevertheless, the Melpomene 
suffered severely, though the Agamemnon was badly cut 
about in masts and rigging. After some hours other French 
frigates appeared, and the situation began to look un- 
pleasant. Nelson then did, for him, an unusual thing. He 
summoned a council of war to decide whether or not he 
coold afford to press, tie action with die Melpomone in the 
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face of her supporters. As nearly always happens 1 the 
council voted against bold action, and the French new- 
comers carried off their smitten colleague. 

Before Nelson had again joined Lord Hood's flag, Toulon 
had been abandoned by the Allies. A mixed force of British, 
Spaniards, Royalist French and Neapolitans was no lasting 
match for the fiery vigour of revolutionary France. The 
Jacobin armies had been steadily closing in on the town 
and the thunder of the Jacobin artillery, under a young 
Major Buonaparte, getting nearer and louder. It became 
clear that Toulon could not be held, and the order for 
evacuation went out. This difficult operation soon deterio- 
rated into a rout. The Neapolitans panicked, disorder spread, 
and in the general confusion the plan to bum the French 
fleet miscarried. Eighteen French Hne-of-battlesMps were 
left intact inside the harbour. 

With the evacuation of Toulon, Nelson thought all 
serious warfare in the Mediterranean was over, and would 
have liked an exchange to the West Indies. His judgment 
could not have been more at fault. 

The immediate problem before Lord Hood was a fleet 
base suitable for a watch on Toulon, now once again with 
a hostile fleet inside it. Minorca having been lost in the 
previous war, there was now nothing east of Gibraltar; 
and the latter was too fax off for the purpose in hand. 

1 The saying of Nelson's time was, *A Council of War never fights*. One of 
the rare exceptions is Commodore Forrest's action with a superior French force 
in 1757, in which Nelson's uncle took part. Commodore Forrest hail three 
and summoned his two captains to a council. *Well, gcntbmeo/ he 
pointing to the French, 'there they are. What shall we do?* His two subordin- 
ates scanned the enemy. TThey seem anxious for a fight,* commmted out. 
*And it would seem a pity to disappoint than,* added the other* said to be 
Captain Suckling. 
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Fortune* however, having withdrawn Toulon, was now 
stepping in with the offer of a substitute. In Corsica there 
was a strong faction hostile to Preach rule, and its leader, 
Paoli, had already made overtures to Hood for a union with 
Britain. Nelson happened to be in the vicinity of the island 
with a small squadron on the look-out for the French fri- 
gates with which he had had that unsatisfactory brush, and 
was much flattered to receive a letter from the admiral 
telling him to get in touch with Paoli and make arrange- 
ments for the landing of British troops. It was indeed a 
compliment, since there were captains senior to, and much 
older than, Nelson in the fleet who might have expected to 
be entrusted with such a mission. 

The French still had a garrison on the island, which would 
have to be dealt with before Corsica could become British, 
this garrison being distributed between the three strong 
points of San Fiorenzo and Bastia in the extreme north and 
Calvi on the north-west. In February 1794 Hood himself 
arrived off San Fiorenzo with the fleet and a military force 
under General Dundas, and sent Nelson off to blockade 
Bastia, which was to be besieged after San Fiorenzo had 
fallen. The French garrison at the latter place did not, how- 
ever, wait to be attacked, but abandoned its positions and 
retired on Bastia. At this point, General Dundas became 
difficult, and refused to proceed against Bastia. Hood, as- 
tonished and annoyed, sent for Nelson, as the man on the 
spot, to give an opinion on the prospects of a separate naval 
attack. Nelson, foil of optimism, urged that the attempt be 
made; and Hood then decided to go ahead with seamen and 
marines (most of which latter were actually regular soldiers) 
from the fleet, though all the Army staff were declaring 
that the task* even by fleet and army together, was im- 
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possible without reinforcements. Hood knew that the 
Corsicans had risen against the French, and he believed he 
could succeed without military help. He told Nelson he 
would command on shore. 

Nelson was delighted. He was back in the days of the 
St. Juan expedition, but this time with full powers. So cer- 
tain was he of eventual success that when he discovered 
that the French garrison was about twice as strong as he had 
told Lord Hood, he kept the information to himself, fearful 
lest it might weaken his admiral's resolve. Ashore all was 
activity. Heavy guns were landed from the Agamemnon and 
dragged by the seamen over rough country to the bombard- 
ing sites. Ably seconded by the colonel commanding the 
marines, Nelson made light of all difficulties and spurred 
everyone on to great efforts. Mortars were obtained from 
Naples, and when all was ready the bombardment com- 
menced. There was some hard exchange of cannonading. 
The place was strong, but hunger due to the blockade and 
depression from the bombardment and the unlikelihood of 
relief were undermining the resolution of the defenders. 
In the middle of May they opened negotiations for sur- 
render, just as the army from San Fiorenzo, now reinforced, 
appeared over the hills to join in the siege. Hood and Nelson 
had triumphed. 

Hood had evidently come to have the highest regard for 
Nelson's ability. He had taken his advice in the decision to 
attack. He had pkced the land operations in his charge, and 
had been careful to keep all captains senior to Nelson away 
from Bastk. He proceeded to repay Nelson's brilliant sup- 
port in quite amazing fashion. In his dispatch Lord Hooci 
named a Captain Hunt as itnpEedty deserving the 
credit for die work of the forces on land. Nelson and all 
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officers who had fought under him on shore were 
outraged. Apparently Hood, for reasons of Ms 
own, wanted to push on Captain Hunt, 

Calvi to be reduced. With the arrival of the 

army under a new general, the Hon. Charles Stuart, the 
would necessarily be under military control. But the 
landing, transport and partial manning of the heavy guns 
was to be done by Captain Nelson and the seamen of 

the Calvi was an even more difficult place to 

approach Bastia, but the seamen were to be baulked 
by neither ravine nor rocky outcrop. The siege took much 
the same form as that of Bastia. General Stuart was no 
time waster, but Caivi was too strong to be attacked without 
much preliminary battering. Nelson, as at Bastia, was fre- 
quently up in the front positions, encouraging his seamen 
and pointing guns himself. On I2th July, while 

so engaged, he was wounded. An enemy shot hit the para- 
pet in front of him and sent stones and splinters flying into 
his face. His right eye was cut and fatally damaged, and the 
sight gradually faded til the eye was useless. Nelson took 
one day off on the sick list and then was back on duty. 

The climate was now causing trouble. Fever was spreading 
among men undergoing strenuous work in the heat of a 
Mediterranean June in malarial country; and it became a 
race between sickness and the enemy's surrender. Fortu- 
nately this came at the beginning of August, Corsica was 
won, and Lord Hood could use its ports for his fleet. 

Despite all his great and successful exertions, Nelson once 
more found due recognition of his services denied to him. 
General Stuart, whose relations with the admiral were none 
too good and who may have been jealous of Nelson's 
achievement at Bastia* which the army had refused to 
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attack, made no mention of Mm at all. 1 Nothing is 
galling than to have the performance of good work com- 
pletely, perhaps deliberately, Ignored. Lord was 
given a step in the peerage, from baron to viscount^ for the 
capture of Corsica; but the man who, under the admiral^ 
tad played the leading part therein was given no 
credit. 'Never mind/ Nelson commented bitterly, *one day 
1 will have a gazette all to myself/ 

In October Lord Hood went home on sick leave. He 
over seventy, and although Ms mind was as vigorous as 
ever his body could not stand too much strain. He left the 
fleet in charge of his second-in-command, Vice-Admiol 
Hotham. Nelson was at Leghorn refitting the 
and resting his men, rendered very sickly by their work at 
Calvi Despite his resentment at die way Hood had 
to give him his public due, Nelson was sorry to hear of the 
admiral's departure, for he greatly admired the Commander- 
in-Chief and got on with him well. His distress and indig- 
nation were therefore great when he heard in 1795 
Hood, having had a disagreement with the Admiralty* 
not to return to the Mediterranean. *Oh, miserable Board 
of Admiralty/ he wrote, 'they have forced the first 
in the service away from his command/ Nelson was to be 
more regretful still at Hood's supersession before die 
was out. 

The Agamemnon left Leghorn in December in company 
with the fleet. The French ships in Toulon were showing 
signs of activity and needed watching. There was 
significant intelligence that transports were preparing at 

1 Lord Hood, evidently suffering from a guilty cxmscience, made die 
of Nelson's services by the General the excuse for a verbal by him- 

self to their value to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
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Marseilles, and the possibility of a Frencli seaborne adven- 
ture of some kind was clearly to be reckoned with. But on 
24th December Hotham anchored his fleet at Leghorn for 
a rest. He was still there on 8th March when news reached 
him that the French was at sea with fifteen of the line. 
With thirteen British and one Neaoplitan, Hotham sailed 
the next day to find them. 

They were discovered the same evening by the British 
look-out frigates not far south of Genoa. The enemy fleet 
had come out with the, for the French, almost unique orders 
of seeking out and destroying the British fleet preparatory 
to the recapture of Corsica, the Jacobin mayor and corpora- 
tion of Bastia being embarked in the fleet in anticipation of 
early success. The old instinctive devotion of French naval 
officers to the ulterior object triumphed, however, over the 
sound strategical ideas of the republican political leaders; 
for, on sighting the British frigates, the French fleet turned 
back for Toulon. The British frigates held contact* and the 
battle fleet followed the unseen French during the loth and 
nth on the strength of the look-outs' reports. On the 
morning of I2th March the first sighting between the line- 
o&batdeships took place. The wind had been very flukey 
for some time and daylight showed the British fleet divided 
into two widely separated bodies, very much as the Spanish 
fleet was fi>und to be by Sir John Jervis nearly two years 
later. One body consisted of six British and one Neapolitan, 
among which was the Agamemnon. The other body was a 
long way off, hull down in fact, to the eastward. The French 
fleet was on the horizon to the southward of the Agamem- 
nms force. 

The French had a wonderful opportunity. If the wind 
served, they might be able to Interpose between the two 
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British bodies and destroy the nearer one before the 
could come up. And the wind did serve only too well. 
The French had a fair southerly breeze behind them, 
the westerly British detachment was lying becalmed. The 
enemy came bowling along straight for this westerly force, 
and things were beginning to look very ugly when, at 
about three miles distance, die French unaccountably hauled 
their wind and made no closer approach. Meanwhile the 
British easterly force was coming up, and at three o'clock 
in the afternoon and to the g'eneral relief the two parts of 
the British fleet were reunited. Had the wind held, there 
might have been a general action, but it died away. In the 
evening a freshening breeze sprang up from the west, and 
the French fleet having no mind for a battle with the whole 
British force began a beat back for Toulon, first standing 
to the southward, with the British following. 

On the morning of 1 3th March Hotham made the signal 
for a general chase, which allowed each ship to use her best 
speed, independently of others. The Agamemnon, as we 
have seen, had been up with the advanced body in the first 
place, and Nelson was not a person to lose such a position. 
He now began to forge ahead. The Agamemnon, because 
she was a sixty-four, was a good sailer, and was soon wel 
in advance of the fleet, and steadily increasiiig her lead. 

At 8 a.m. fortune threw Nelson an opportunity. Two 
French ships collided and one, which later turned out to be 
the Ca Ira of eighty guns, was seriously damaged. She lost 
her fore and main topmasts, the wreckage of which was 
hanging over her lee side, dragging through the water and 
checking her way. She began to drop astern. 

Nelson looked round him. He was several miles ahead of 
any other British HneK>4>atde&Lp. A short distance ahead 
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of was a frigate, the whose captain, 

Fremande, made straight for the Ca 1m and had just 

some broadsides at her, but was evidently finding the 

fire too hot. The If skilfully handled, 

to do more, provided the crippled 

Ca Ira were her antagonist. But fairly close to the 

two Frenchmen, one the huge Sans Culotte of 

120 To engage the Ca Iw meant risking attack from 

two. With the rest of the British fleet so far 

the risk serious. Nelson could have held off 

perfect propriety. But he decided to attack. 

His was much the same as that used with effect 

himself by the French frigate Melpomene eighteen 

before. He would manoeuvre across the stem of 

the wounded and sluggish Ca Ira, raking her with successive 

broadsides^ to which she would only be able to oppose her 

chasers. 

By ii sum. Nelson had worked his way close enough to 

the hammering. The plan worked excellently. Broad- 

broadside went smashing into the Frenchman, 

tearing along her length, killing men and, equally import- 

ant 9 doing further damage to her masts and rigging and 

the clearing of the wreckage and the rigging of 

jury masts. The Ca Im shot back with great accuracy, but 

her volume of fire was necessarily small 

So the went on for two hours: broadside, 

recover position, broadside, recover position, broadside. 
By i p.m. the Ca Ira was a wreck. What was astonishing 
was her two consorts* who had been within gunshot 
range on her starboard bow when the action began, made 
no attempt during those two hours to come to her help, 
but watched their damaged fleet-mate being shot to pieces 
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by a small assailant. But at about i p.m. the whole French 
fleet turned back to aid the Ca Ira, and Nelson was to 
obey Hotham's signal of recall which had just 
hoisted. 

It had been the Agamemnon $ day. But for Nelson's bold 
and solitary offensive and skilful ship-handling, the Ca Ira 
could probably have made sufficient emergency repairs to 
enable her to sail away with her fleet. She was beyond that 
now. A frigate had been towing her initially. Now a line-o- 
batdeship, the Censeur, had to be sent to do it. So matters 
stood when darkness fell. Both fleets stood westward during 
the night, with the wind in the south. 

When dawn came on I4th May it was seen the 
Censeur and Ca Ira had fallen about two miles astern and to 

in 

leeward of the main body of the French fleet, and that the 
120 gun Sans Culotte had disappeared from the scene. 1 The 
British were about three miles behind the Ca Ira but 
up. Vagaries in the wind make the ensuing actions none too 
easy to follow with full understanding. For instance, at 
about 5.30 a.m. the British were thrown aback by the wind 
suddenly veering to north-west. But this breeze apparently 
never reached the French, who continued to have a southerly 
wind throughout. 

The British, feeling a wind in the north-west, were in a 
position to cut off the Censeur and Ca Ira from the rest of 
the French fleet and steered to do so: but Hotham in 
only two seventy-fours, the Captain and the to the 

attack on them. This was a half-hearted move. Despite her 
injuries, the Ca Ira could still hit pretty hard, and the 
British ships were almost an inferior force in the 
fight that followed* They were so knocked about 

1 She had gone home; for which her captain was court martialteci 
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fell out of action severely damaged, Hotham should have 
a stronger detachment. 

The approach of the main British force to cut off the 
Ca Ira induced the French admiral to return in the endeav- 
our to save her and the Censetir. The British line, which was 
moving only slowly in the faint breeze, had its van just 
overlapping the two disabled Frenchmen. On beyond them 
were the Illustrious and Courageux. Opposite and now engag- 
ing them were the next two British, Princess Royal and 
who happened by chance of wind and position 
to have taken the places of the Captain and Bedford. The 
French admiral, coming down from ahead, could if he liked 
have crossed in front of the British to regain contact with 
his damaged and separated ships. But for some reason he 
did not do so. Instead he came down on the other side of 
the British van, each of his ships firing into the Illustrious 
and Courageux as it passed them; after which the French 
line sheered off and went clear, only throwing a few long 
shots at the Princess Royal and Agamemnon, the next two 
in the British sequence. The O Ira and Censeur were thus 
left to their fate, and surrendered at about 10 a.m.; being 
appropriately taken possession of by the Agamemnon, which 
ship was mainly responsible for their plight. 

The rest of the French fleet made off to the westward. 
Whether Hotham could have followed them in force is hard 
to say in view of the tricky wind conditions prevailing. 
But there is no doubt that Nelson thought he could. The 
Agamemnon being in between the Britannia, Hothani's flag- 
ship, and the Princess Royal, flagship of Vice-Admiral 
Goodall, Nelson had himself rowed on board the former 
in order to urge Hotham to leave the two prizes to be 
looked after by the damaged Captain and Bedford, and with 
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the rest of the fleet to press on after the retreating enemy 
main body. 

It is hardly surprising that his reception was not altogether 
enthusiastic. Admirals do not like being told on the battle- 
field by one of their juniors that they are not doing enough. 
Nelson who was evidently desperate at what he believed 
to be a disappearing chance of a great success was politely 
told not to agitate himself. Hotham., 'much cooler than 
myself 5 , as Nelson wrote to his wife, *said to me, "We must 
be contented, we have done very well"/ Nelson was out- 
raged. This was an attitude of mind he could neither under- 
stand nor forgive. 'Had we taken ten sail of the line* he 
wrote in the same letter to Mrs. Nelson, 'and allowed the 
eleventh to escape, while it was possible to get at her, I could 
never have called it well done/ Rebuffed by the Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Nelson went over to Vice-Admiral Goodall 
to urge his co-operation. It is significant that he received it, 
and that the vice-admiral sent a letter across to Hotham 
suggesting further pursuit. But nothing happened. Hotharn 
was satisfied with securing his two prizes. 

Nelson was now convinced that Hotham was no leader 
of a fleet. 1 am absolutely in the horrors at our idling here*, 
lie wrote home a fortnight after the action, Tearing that the 
active enemy may send out two or three sail of the line and 
some frigates to intercept our convoy, which is momen- 
tarily expected/ Hotham had been sitting in San Rorenzo 
in Corsica since the action, during which time a French 
detachment of six of the line from Brest had got into Toulon 
without any British interference. This reinforcement raised 
die strength of the French Toulon fleet to twenty of the 
line. Hie chance of decisively defeating that fleet on I4th 
May having been missed, it was now superior to the British* 
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But decisive action docs not to have been in Hotham's 
mind. In Ms dispatch he took credit to himself for having 
^frustrated the enemy's intentions*. 

In the ciraunstances, it was perhaps to be expected that 
Hotham would not be appreciative in his dispatch over 
Nelson's share in the recent actions. In feet, Nelson was 
barely mentioned, though he was actually the hero of the 
occasion. Congratulations had, however, poured in from 
Ms friends in the fleet, and there later came a gratifying 
letter from Sir Gilbert Elliott, the Viceroy of Corsica,,, whom 
Nelson had first met during the siege of Bastia. Whatever 
Nelson's service seniors might say in their dispatches, Sir 
Gilbert had seen him at work and had drawn his own con- 
clusions about Nelson's worth. He now wrote to Nelson 
to say, *I certainly consider the business of the ijth of March 
as a very capital feature of the late successful contest with 
the French fleet: and the part which the Agamemnon had in 
it must be felt by everyone to be one of the circumstances 
that gave lustre to this event and rendered it not only useful 
but particularly honourable to the British arms/ 

learning that he was now inferior, Hotham gave Toulon 
a wide berth and spent Ms time either, as Nelson put it, 
'skulking in port* or cruising down south offMinorca, await- 
ing reinforcements from England. These arrived on 14th 
June in the shape of nine ships of the line; 1 and, re- 
assured, Hotham returned to San Horenzo. He now felt 
himself able to do something about the requests of the 
Austrians for naval support of their army operating on the 
Italian riviera. The Austrian generals wanted the British to 
secure thek sea flank before they advanced west against 

1 Among wiudi was ribs with Nelson's old fleet-mate, Troubridge, 
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the French. On 4th July Hotham detached one liae-o- 
batdeship and five frigates for this duty. 

The line-of-battleship chosen was the Agamemnon. It 
be that Hotham remembered that Nelson had been en- 
trusted with independent missions in Lord Hood's days. 
It may also be that, probably well aware that Nelson was 
no admirer of his, Hotham took this opportunity of remov- 
ing a critical officer to a distance. At all events it suited 
Nelson well enough. He hated useless cruising in line ahead 
in waters where there was little chance of seeing the enemy, 
and, still more, supine lying in harbour. Now he could do 
things on his own. 

As it happened he sailed straight into the enemy. He had 
hardly left San Fiorenzo when, on 6th July off the Riviera 
coast, he came across the French fleet of seventeen of the 
line. He naturally ran for San Fiorenzo, and was sighted 
next morning from the fleet anchorage with French ships 
in close pursuit. The British fleet was engaged in routine 
maintenance work and was not ready to sail for twenty-four 
hours. Hotham had heard the French had sailed from 
Toulon, but did not go out to see for himself Instead, with 
unforgivable negligence, he allowed himself to believe a 
false report that they had returned to harbour. When he 
did get away on die morning of 8th July the French were 
nowhere to be seen. 

For four days Hotham cast in different 'directions with- 
out success. On the I2th he met some scouting vessels who 
reported the French as gone towards Hyeres, and sail was 
made accordingly. That night the wind got up and it 
blew very hard. When daylight came, the French fleet 
was sighted some miles to the south-east, steering north to 
dose the land. The wind had gone down somewhat, bet 
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it was still blowing fresh. The British were in a good inter- 
cepting position and could probably have cut the enemy 
off. Hotham, however, wasted several hours making elabo- 
rate adjustments of his line, and not till 8 a.mu did he order 
a chase. Those precious ho tors were to prove decisive. 

When released to chase, certain ships forged stead, not- 
ably some of the newly refitted ships just out from England, 
but including die Captain and the Agamemnon. Some- 
how Nelson always managed to be in the van. They were 
on the French and by noon were within gunshot of 
the enemy's rear ships, but nearly bows on to them. At this 
time, however, a change of wind threw the leading British 
and die rear French broadside to broadside, and firing began. 
By 2 p.m. the last Frenchman in the line, the Alcide, had 
hauled down her colours, and shortly after caught fire and 
Hew up. More French would undoubtedly have been taken 
had the wind held. But it had died down almost to a calm, and 
had again changed direction, giving the French the advan- 
tage. Had those early hours not been consumed in formal ma- 
noeuvrings, a considerable victory might have been gained. 

Even as it was, more might have been achieved had not 
Hotham paralysed further British effort by making the 
signal for recall. His flagship was the worst sailer in the 
fleet and had fallen a good eight miles astern, whence the 
admiral could gain no reliable picture of what was happen- 
ing in the distance where his own ships were in action. 
Presumably fearful that a battle beyond his immediate con- 
trol was somehow too dangerous to be permitted, he had 
it broken off. He could, if his flagship was too slow, have 
transferred himself to a frigate and kept up with the leading 
ships as they went ahead; but this apparently had not 
occurred to him. He had now been presented with two 
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opportunities for destroying the French fleet and had 
a mess of both of them. Nelson was once more cast the 
depths of gloom, s To say how much we wanted Lord 
at that time*, he wrote, 'is to say wiE you have the French 
fleet or no action/ 

Hotham took the bulk of the fleet back to harbour, 
whence he seldom now strayed. He spent much time at 
San Horenzo and Leghorn, with only occasional visits to 
Toulon to observe the French fleet. Nelson went back to 
his detached duty and proceeded to get in touch with the 
Austrian general in command. 

The sea support of aa army usually involves much 
activity of a minor nature but is seldom spectacular. Nelson 
soon found that one of his main problems was the sup- 
pression of small coastal traffic canning food and other sup- 
plies to the enemy land forces. Some of this traffic came 
from neutral states, whose nationals were quite ready to 
engage in such profitable commerce. In lie process of 
suppressing it Nelson was greatly hampered by a regula- 
tion of the best bureaucratic type recently received from 
England that an exact specification of the cargo of any de- 
tained vessel was to be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty and a reply awaited before the vessel could be 
condemned. This fantastic rule, if observed, would effec- 
tively tie Nelson's hands. After consultation with the British 
minister at Genoa, Nelson decided to ignore the regulation. 
He might have referred his intention to Hotham, but feared 
that if he did Hotham would veto it. It would be better to 
present the admiral with aj&fc accompli. *Our admiral', Nelson 
wrote to Troubridge, *has no political courage whatever/ 
Sure enough, Hotham approval and supported Nelson's 
order, 
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When Nelson had a or two on this duty of 

co-operating with the Austrian generals, his questing mind 
seized on a cardinal in the strategical situation on 

land* With the Alps coming so close to the sea 

along considerable stretches of the Riviera coast, the 
coastal road was a strategical factor of great significance, 
upon which both relied to an important degree for 

the transport of their supplies and reinforcements. Hence, if 
raiding forces could be put ashore from the sea to sever this 
key of communication behind the enemy's front, the 
effect might be startling. In apprehending tiiis possibility 
Nelson had instinctively grasped one of the basic potentiali- 
ties of sea power which, resting on the borderline between 
land and sea warfare, not every naval officer then or since 
has managed to appreciate, and to which most generals, 
attuned to purely land problems, have shown 
themselves insensitive. 1 

The of inspiration having come to him, Nelson pro- 
ceeded to draw up plans for putting it into practice. His 
proposal, in brief, was to land 5,000 Austrians at San Remo 
on the French line of communication. The reaction of the 
Austrian Army Comma&der-iii-Chief was cautions. But, 
in any case, Nelson would have to have naval reinforcement 
before the project could be carried out. He asked Hotham 
for two line-of-batdeships and some transports. 

Hotham clearly found the request most alarming. He 
was content to leave Nelson alone to follow his own judg- 
ment in this business of army co-operation in which Hot- 
ham himself took litde interest provided he stuck to 
normal maritime practices. But to have Mm branching off 

1 In tic folowksg deca de Lord Codmoe gave a striking display of what 
was possible m Ai& fidkL 
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into major operations of a wild-cat nature was not to be 
tolerated. Hotham returned a direct refusal Indeed, he went 
further in his dislike of having his peace of mind disturbed 
in this way. Instead of giving Nelson more ships he took 
some away, and he sent an intimation that If Nelson had not 
sufficient to keep him fully occupied on the Riviera he 
could usefully fill in time having an occasional look into 
Toulon. Since the watch on Toulon was the main duty of 
Hotham's fleet, which was spending most of its time in 
harbour, we can imagine Nelson's feelings at this method 
of throwing cold water over what was, in fact, a brilliant 
suggestion. 

But he had not to endure much more of Hotham, 
was in bad health and thinking of returning home. On 
ist November the latter handed over the command of the 
fleet to Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Parker and left for England. 
On arrival he was raised to the peerage. The English 
of according high honour to blundering mediocrity is at 
least a century and a half old. 

Sk Hyde Parker was of the Hotham school and continued 
in the same tradition. Indeed, he showed an even greater 
distaste than his predecessor for Nelson's notions and 
activities. Sir Hyde evidently decided that this tiresome 
captain's repeated proposals for risky offensive action 
the enemy had become a nuisance and that it was his 
misplaced enthusiasms were curbed. He proceeded to re- 
move nearly all Nelson's force from his command. *Hot- 
ham*, wrote Nelson, 'kept my squadron too small for its 
duty; and the moment Sir Hyde took the command he 
reduced it to nothing/ Six years later fate took a very apt 
revenge on Sir Hyde Parker. 

Sir Hyde actually held the command of the fleet for less 
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a month. On 27th November a new Commander--in- 

Chief sailed into San Fiorenzo Bay in the person of Admiral 
Sk John Jervis. Possibly he had heard before he started from 
England that the Mediterranean fleet was too attached to Its 
anchors. At all events, he lost no time in showing that fleet 
that such days were over. One of Sir John's mottoes was, 
'inaction will cowards of us all 5 . As the echoes of the 

last gun salute, consequent on the new admiral's assumption 
of the command, died away, a string of flags was seen flying 
from the masthead of the flagship. It was die signal to un- 
moor. 



CHAPTER FIVE 

SIR JOHN JERVIS AND THE BATTLE 
OF ST. VINCENT 



Nelson had just taken his, by now, worn and shaky 
Agamemnon to Leghorn for a short refit when 
Sir John Jervis joined the fleet, and it was not till a 
month later that he was able to go to San Fiorenzo and 
meet his new admiral. If Nelson had had any doubts about 
how he would be received, they were immediately dis- 
pelled* Sir John greeted him with the utmost friendliness, 
and had a long discussion with him on the general political 
situation in the Mediterranean, particularly in regard to the 
military prospects on die Riviera coast. The admiral de- 
ferred noticeably to Ms opinion and, as Nelson wrote home, 
treated him more as an equal than a subordinate. Sk John 
also asked Nelson if he would like a larger ship, and told 
Mm further that if he was promoted to rear-admiral, as he 
probably soon would be, it was hoped he would consent to 
stay on the station as a flag-officer: for Sk John c could not 
spare Mm, either as a captain or an admiral*. 1 This 
treatment must have been somewhat unexpected. Nelson 
had not met Sk John Jervis before. Sk John was a 
disciplinarian, unlikely to be favourably impressed by Nel- 
son's service reputation as a difficult subordinate. Nor could 

* Nelson was now within a few places of tie top of Ac Captains* list, and 
the next general promotion could mot feS to 
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the reports on Nelson by Jervis's immediate predecessors, 
Admirals Parker and Hotliam, have been particularly 
effusive. But Sir John Jervis was shrewd as well as strict and, 
as Ms correspondence shows, had his ear very close to the 
ground where naval reputations were concerned. Official 
reports were not the only channels of information. The 
gossip of ordinary officers returned from the fleet, whose 
tongues wagged in drawing-room and tavern, telling of 
many things about which official reports were liable to be 
silent 3 could often convey a good deal more. Admiral Jervis 
was no doubt aware of Nelson's true share in the capture 
of Coraca 3 of Ms single-handed fight on 13th March, and 
of his energy and activity on the Riviera coast. It is at all 
events quite clear that he came out to the station fully per- 
suaded that Nelson was a highly efficient and most valuable 
officer. 

Nelson left Jervis* presence with a light heart and the 
promise of reinforcements when he wanted them, His suc- 
cess with the new chief brings out the first mention we get 
of jealousy among Ms contemporaries of Ms continuous 
dispatch on independent missions away from the fleet. 
*You did as you Eked in Lord Hood's time/ said one 
envious officer, *thc same in Admiral Hotham's, and now 
again with Sir John Jervis; it makes no difference to you 
who is Commander-im-CMef/ Nelson returned *a pretty 
strong answer". 

In any case, Hclson had now become the obvious choice 
for separate duty in support of the Austrian army. If Hot- 
ham had sent Mm on that duty to get rid of Mm, this also 
had the effect of making Mm, after a time, indispensable for 
die job, as the only man who knew the ropes. By April 1796 
he was back on the coast, still in the Agamemnon (wMch he 
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had refused to leave for a large ship), but now with another 
line-of-battleship and two frigates under him. He was also 
flying the broad pendant of a commodore, a further 
of his admiral's confidence. On loth April the Austrians 
began an offensive to the westward. But hovering in the 
background, waiting his moment to strike, was a new 
French general, one Napoleon Buonaparte, who as a major 
of artillery had distinguished himself in the recapture of 
Toulon two and a half years before. The Austrian attack 
was his signal to move; and move he did. Like a battering- 
ram he came crashing down into the plains of Italy, driving 
the Austrians before him to the eastward of Genoa and on 
to and beyond Leghorn. Nelson was left with a Riviera 
coast where enemies had taken the place of allies. AH he 
could now do was to harass the former's communications 
so far as he could by cutting up coastal traffic, which in- 
creasingly involved engagements with enemy batteries that 
were springing up along the whole route. There was a 
to what could be achieved in such operations, though Nelson 
did succeed in capturing the bulk of General Buonaparte's 
siege train which was being conveyed by water for the 
attack on Mantua. 

By June the old Agamemnon, buffeted by three years of 
active service and strained by numerous actions, had become 
too invalid to continue duty, and was ordered home. 
Nelson himself was beginning to talk of declining health; 
and not surprisingly. He had been hard at it since 1793 in an 
exacting climate. But, with Sir John Jervis in command of 
the fleet, Nelson did not want to leave it; and, on nth June, 
he shifted his broad pendant to the seventy-four-gun Gfp- 
tan, taking many of Ms officers and men with him. 

Brilliant victory sends its ripples drding out in all dkec- 
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tions; and one of those the General Buonaparte's 

striking defeat of the Austrians lapped up against Corsica. 
It was but two years the Corslcaus had welcomed the 
amval of the in order to out die French, But 

the young general who playing havoc with the Aus- 
trian a Corsican himself, and his fellow-islanders 
were about political partialities. 
Unrest began to itself; and the French, learning of 
this, started to infiltrate *imdergrotind 9 forces into the 
Early in July, Nelson received orders from Jervis to 
a commercial blockade of Leghorn, where the 
French were now installed, and to do what he could to 
prevent the surreptitious conveyance of partisans to Cor- 
sica. Nelson, with, somewhat poor strategical judgment, 
thought that Buonaparte might endeavour to dispatch a 
part or even the whole of his < Anny of Italy* to the island; 
an unlikely move, considering the far greater prizes to be 
won on the mainland, Also, with a British fleet in the 
Mediterranean, a large-scale French invasion of Corsica 
would have been a very hazardous proceeding. But Nel- 
son's strategical intuitions, as we shall have occasion to note 
again, were liable to be erratic. 

The supposed danger to Corsica brought Nelson into 
frequent communication with his friend Sir Gilbert Elliott, 
the Viceroy. Feeling that Elba might well be used as a 
French stepping-stone to the larger island, it was concerted 
between the two men that Elba should be occupied by 
troops from Corsica; and this was done. 

The ripples that Buonaparte had set going were now 
amving at Spain. The Spaniards had made peace with 
France in the previous year, since when they had been in- 
diniiig steadily towards an alliance with their late enemy 
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which Buonparte's victorious advance into Italy 
ing to hasten. Should such an alliance come to the 

Spanish fleet be added to the French Toulon squadron, the 
position of Jervis's force, heavily outnumbered inside the 
Mediterranean, would obviously be highly critical. And if 
the British fleet could not remain in that sea, Corsica could 
not be held. 

With the Spanish attitude becoming increasingly threaten- 
ing, towards the end of September 1796 Jervis received 
orders from his Government to evacuate Corsica and leave 
the Mediterranean. He sent Nelson to do the evacuation. 
The British forces on the island had been concentrated at 
Bastia: so the man who had played the chief part in taking 
the place in 1794 was thus, two years later, to carry the 
troops away again. The inhabitants were now largely hos- 
tile, while many French partizans had reached the island, 
so that the evacuation would obviously be a tricky affair. 
Nelson trained his battleships* guns on the town and 
assured the Corsicans he would knock it to bite if there was 
any treachery. All the garrison and the greater part of the 
stores were thus got away and landed at Elba, Nelson and 
the General being the last two to leave the shore. Nelson then 
took the Captain to Gibraltar, whither the main fleet had 
preceded him. 

He arrived at the Rock early in December, but did not 
stay there more than a few days; for it now became known 
that Naples had made peace with France, in consequence of 
which it was decided that the garrison in Elba must also be 
withdrawn. Once more, Jervis selected Nelson for this de- 
tached task, well inside a hostile sea, hundreds of miles from 
any support. As evasion and not force wo'iild clearly have 
to be Nelson's policy, Jervis gave Mm two fast frigates for 
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die job, (ex-French) and the Blanche^ Nelson 

going in the former. On isth December they set forth on 
their hazardous duty; and five nights later, off Cartagena, 
came across two Spanish frigates, whom Nelson immedi- 
ately went in to attack. His decision to do so was a thor- 
oughly bad one. Nelson's object was the safe evacuation of 
die Elba garrison; and while the object in naval warfare 
can very often best be achieved by battle, this was a case 
where it was much more likely to be jeopardized thereby. 
The accidents of battle are unforeseeable, and it could easily 
have happened that both the and Blanche were dis- 

masted, which would almost certainly have spelt the non- 
fulfilment of their mission. 

As it was, it was a near thing. There were sharp actions. 
The Minerve received the surrender of her opponent, La 
Sabina, at 1.30 a.m. and put a prize crew on board. Two 
hours later another enemy frigate was discovered and also 
engaged. But before this action could be brought to com- 
pletion or before the Blanche could board her now also 
defeated enemy, the day had dawned and two Spanish line- 
of-batdeships, attracted by the sound of the guns, were 
found close at hand. Here was the very danger which faulty 
strategy invited. Both British frigates* masts and spars had 
suffered damage, their rigging was much cut about, and 
neither could carry her full press of sail. They therefore had 
great difficulty in getting safe away, even from normally 
slower-moving battleships, and had to leave the La Salina 
to be recaptured by the enemy. The actions had not ad- 
vanced the duty with which Nelson had been entrusted one 
scrap. All he had achieved was the loss of a prize crew. 

On arrival at Elba Nelson set about the embarkation of 
die naval establishment the general, having no orders, 
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would not yet move and himself embarked the late 
Viceroy of Corsica and Colonel Drinkwater of his suite. 
The Minerve did not, however, make straight back to 
Gibraltar. Nelson went first to look into Toulon and 
into Cartagena in order to bring Sir John Jervis the latest 
information about the French and Spanish fleets. 

The Minerve reached Gibraltar on 9th February, where it 
was learnt that the Spanish main fleet had passed out into 
the Atlantic four days before, detaching two ships of the 
line and a frigate- when abreast the Rock, which were now 
anchored at the head of the bay. The news that the Spanish 
fleet had gone west put Nelson in a state of apprehension 
lest he should miss a possible battle between the Spaniards 
and Jervis's fleet, which was known to be also close to the 
westward. Therefore, as soon as circumstances allowed him 
to get away, Nelson left harbour with Sir Gilbert Elicit 
and Colonel Drinkwater still on board. As he did so the 
Spanish warships made sail to follow him and, the 
being temporarily becalmed under the Rock, began to get 
unpleasantly close. Just in time the Minerve caught die 
breeze and drew away. 

But a new emergency soon arose. Just as they all felt wel 
clear of pursuit a man fell overboard. Nelson at once ho ve- 
to in order to lower a lifeboat to pick him up. But as there 
were the two Spanish line-of-battleships following, Nelson 
did not think he would be able to wait for the boat, and so 
gave it orders to pull back to Gibraltar after recovering the 
man. But a strange thing now occurred. The 
Spanish battleship, about three miles away, proceeded to 
heave-to as well. Evidently the sight of iht Minerve backing 
her mizzen topsail to stop her way had somehow shaken die 
Spanish captain's nerve and had induced Mm to pause for 
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Ms consort to come up. Nelson therefore decided to await 
Ms boat's return; after which lie braced round the mizzen 
yards and proceeded under fell sail. By nightfall Ms pur- 
suers were out of sight. 

There were, however, still more excitements on the way. 
During the night, in misty weather, the Minerve found her- 
self in among strange ships which could only be the Spanish 
fleet. Pretending to be one of them 3 Nelson sailed along 
with them for a rime to gauge their destination. At first he 
thought they might be going to the West Indies, and he 
announced to the somewhat startled Drinkwater that the 
latter, with the ex- Viceroy, might be taking a trip across 
the Atlantic. However, later in the night, it became apparent 
that the Spaniards were probably making for Cadiz, and 
Nelson slipped unobtrusively away to warn Sir John Jervis. 1 

The British fleet was sighted just over twenty-four hours 
later, on ijth February, and Nelson, after reporting on 
board the Victory, rejoined the Captain. She now had a 
separate captain (R. W. Miller), so that Nelson was practi- 
cally in the position of an admiral, a rank wMch he actually 
was holding, though the news had not yet come out from 
home. Sir Gilbert Elliott and Colonel Drinkwater, after 
vainly trying to be taken as volunteers in the Victory for the 
early batde which everyone expected, were given per- 
mission to await it in the frigate Lively before returning in 
her to England. 

Daylight on I4th February showed a misty morning; but 
look-out reports indicated the Spanish fleet to be in the 
immediate vidnity. It was, however, about 10 a.m. before 
the weather cleared enough for the whole enemy fleet to be 

1 "Who actually was wcfl aware of da Spanish fleet's approximate position 
from ia$ own frigate's reports. 
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visible from the Victory; when It was a 

severe disparity in numbers, there only 

to a total of twenty-seven Spaniards. Sir John Jervis never- 

the less announced himself as determined on an 

ment. 

The Spaniards were running for Cadiz before a westerly 
wind. The British fleet was to the northward and 
down on the starboard tack. As the distance between the 
two fleets diminished, it could be seen that the Spaniards 
were in a loose and extended order, possibly through ignor- 
ance of enemy proximity. There was a small body of six 
ships well ahead about six to seven miles of the 
force, though there were scattered units in the 
space. One of these, consisting of three ships, passed 
of the approaching British and joined the 
advanced (and therefore leeward) group. 

The question of how a numerically inferior is to 

deal with a superior enemy is naturally a thorny one. The 
method traditionally favoured by the great leaders in 
has been to isolate a portion of the enemy and destroy 
portion separately before the remainder can come up. The 
main problem in bringing this about has always been how 
to secure the necessary isolation. But here,, on this occasion^ 
Sir John Jervis found this ready provided for Mm. Over 
was the lee division of nine Spanish ships s weE 
from its main body and to leeward of the British. It a 
substantial force, but one with which the 
should be able to settle fairly easily. 

Jervis was steering for die wide gap between the 
portions of the enemy. It was, howewr* to be 
that, now that the British fleet had come view, die 
Spaniards wo-uld try to reunite; and, the 
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smaller advanced portion was to come to the wind and 
begin to beat back towards its friends to windward. It now 
became a race whether the British could head the lee por- 
tion off before it joined up. Jenis signalled that he in- 
tended to pass through the enemy line, but whether he 
could do so depended on time and wind. The signal more- 
over was tactically negative, and by itself would lead to 
nothing more than getting through to the other side. 
Battle tactics hinged on what he would do when he got 
through, if he did. 

As the rival forces drew nearer it became evident that 
Jervis would, in fact, succeed in cutting in between the two 
portions of the enemy. He had formed his fleet into single 
line ahead as he approached, and at about 11.30 a.m. his 
leading ship was entering the gap and firing began against 
some of the odd ships in advance of the Spanish main body; 
which ships, as they came up, were deflected to the north- 
ward by the interposing British. The British fleet con- 
tinued onwards, and shortly afterwards had to deal with 
the Spanish lee division trying to break through the line to 
join their comrades. This attempt was frustrated, these 
Spanish ships turning south parallel to the British line and 
carrying on a running fight with its van and centre 
unite. 

The two portions of the Spanish fleet were now steering 
in opposite directions, the lee and smaller portion south 
with the British and the weather portion (or such of it as 
had already bumped into the British line) north towards 
the British rear. Jervis was thus presented with the oppor- 
tunity to fall upon the smaller Spanish division to leeward of 
Mm with a very good chance of smashing it to pieces before 
the weather division could reverse its course and cover the 
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three or four miles to the rescue. It is somewhat surprising 
that he did not take this opportunity. To have gone in to 
the attack at all against so superior a total enemy force 
meant that Jervis must have been prepared to make a fairly 
liberal allowance for Spanish inefficiency; and it was a fair 
calculation that having seen one-third of their ships cap- 
tured, the other two-thirds of the Spanish fleet would have 
thought discretion the better part of valour. Jervis would 
be taking risks whatever he did: but the attack on the iso- 
lated lee division of the enemy unquestionably offered the 
best chance of a substantial victory. 

As it was, Jervis decided to hold off the lee division and 
attack the larger main body to windward. Hie British line 
stood on through and beyond the gap. The wind was light, 
and the speed of the ships was probably not more than five 
knots. Nelson in the Captain was thirteenth in the Hue, and 
therefore two from the rear, the Diadem and Excellent being 
behind him. The position at about noon was that the 
British van had got one and a half to two miles beyond the 
Spanish main body, with which the British rear was now 
engaged. At about this time, Jervis made the signal to tack 
in succession. Troubridge in the Culloden, which was die 
van ship and so the first to turn, had clearly been expecting 
some signal of this kind; and as the flags went up in the 
Victory, he broke the answering pendant and his sails were 
almost immediately seen to be shaking as the ship went 
about. Jervis was delighted. 'See how that gallant felow 
Troubridge handles his ship/ he exclaimed, *as if the eyes 
of all England were upon him*. But Troubridge's prompti- 
tude, may have been due not only to seamanlike efficiency , 
but also to a feeling that the Commander-in-Chief had left 
the tacking signal ratter late. Even as things were, the 
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out of of any ship, would 

to cover a of or so before she could get 

the body. 

There cannot, be that, accepting 

jcnm to the body* his order to 

in not the way to bring that 

It every in the British line, once it 

the *gap ? , to uselessly down to 

die and all the way back again before it could 

action. What Jervis should preferably 

was* at a stage, to swing his whole 

the rear the van, and the 

rear. 1 Such a would have left the British 

line still between the two portions of the Span- 

ish and would have brought the British on to the same 
as the Spanish main body without interruption of 
As it was* the order to in succession would take 
the British out of gunshot to the south of the Spanish 
body the British van had arrived back from the 

to the engagement. 

Nelson's show that he realized all this 

too clearly. From his place in the rear he could see the 

back, hut it was obvious to him that she 

not be in to head the Spaniards off. By half- 

the Captain, only two ships behind her, 

abreast of die last of die Spanish main body on an 

opposite course. Unless someone did something fairly 

the way would soon be open for the Spaniards to 

east across the rear to rejoin the cut-off portion 

of to leeward and make for Cadiz. Nelson 

1 die bat way of Am have been to wear in 

from die rear. 
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watched the passing Spaniards with deepening anxiety. 
Some of the leading ones were actually putting up their 
helms to cross the British wakes. It was more than Nelson 
could bear to sail solemnly out of action with this happen- 
ing behind him. He turned to Captain Miller and ordered 
Mm* doubtless to that officer's incredulous surprise, to wear 
the ship, leave the line, and make for the Spanish van. The 
Captain turned round on her heel, came to the wind on the 
larboard tack, and passing between the Diadem and the 
Excellent, threw herself in the Spaniards* path. 

As a piece of individual initiative, this action of Nelson's 
is unsurpassed in naval history. It was an act of supreme 
valour for one single seventy-four to measure herself against 
a fleet of eighteen ships, including several three-deckers, 
with the huge Santissima Trinidad, of 130 guns, prominent 
among them. But the moral courage required was greater 
even than the physical bravery. The careful preservation of 
the line of battle had formed part of the official British fight- 
ing instructions for over a century, and during that long 
period had acquired an almost sacred character in the eyes 
of the naval service. Fifty years before this battle a Com- 
mander-in-Chief who had personally fought bravely had 
been court-martialed and cashiered for failing to preserve 
the line, whereas his second-in-command had been honour- 
ably acquitted because, though he had avoided coming into 
action at all, he had technically adhered to the line-of-batde. 
Nelson was defying one of the most powerful professional 
taboos of his time; to which must be added, in order fully 
to realize the heroic thing that he was doing, the strong 
hesitation which all men naturally feel, especially if they are 
members of a disciplined service, to disregard openly a 
prescribed order of procedure while under the eye of the 
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man who ordered It. It is very noteworthy that even 
Nelson had taken the first plunge and set the example in 
what obviously needed to be done to meet the tactical 
emergency of the moment, no one followed him until 
ordered by the Commander-in-Chief. It is not too much to 
say that Nelson's conduct on this occasion was epoch-mak- 
ing. It shattered the false god of tactical rigidity before which 
the Royal Navy had bowed down and worshipped for 
generations, and freed the mind of the naval officer for the 
performance of the great deeds shortly to be done. 

Nelson's inspired movement transformed the tactical 
situation. As with the Spanish battleships off Gibraltar three 
days before, the very unexpectedness of the action probably 
threw the Spaniards off their balance. At all events, they 
gave up the attempt to round the British rear, but hauled 
their wind and continued on to the northward. The Captain^ 
of course, was coming under a scorching fire, being en- 
gaged by about half a dozen ships at once, including the 
Santissima Trinidad herself But the confusion among the 
Spaniards caused by Nelson's onslaught had lost them 
ground, and presently the Culloden came up and went at 
it hammer and tongs with the Captain; and it was not long 
before other ships of the British van and centre were join- 
ing in. 

Jervis had also, when he had had time to realize what 
Nelson, was doing, signalled to Collingwood in the 
Excellent (the rear ship) to support Mm; and Colling- 
wood made the same short cut into action as Nelson. 
Collingwood could see that Nelson was closely engaged 
with two Spanish ships, and gallantly sailed the 
between them and the Captain. As he passed, Collingwood 
poured such a tremendous' broadside into one of diem, 
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San that she luffed up and, in doing 

so, fel of the the S<j Jo$e 

opportunity offered to Nelson, which 

lie alacrity. With the two Spaniards 

and in probable confiision 5 there was a good 

of carrying of them by boarding. The Captain 

by now severe damage, having lost her fore- 

and hardly a sound piece of rigging left. 

she could just steer, and Nelson directed her to be laid 

alongside. sheered in bumped into the starboard 

of the San Nicholas 9 of eighty guns. Nelson had 

already called for boarders^ and he now led one party 

the enemy's quarter-galery windows, who 

smashed their way through the cabin and out on to the 

quarter-deck; to Commander Berry, Nelson's 

recently promoted first lieutenant, had boarded with another 

party over the yard and was just hauling down the 

Spanish colours. 

The British boarders were now in possession of the 
upper deck, but at this moment there came a spatter of 
musketry at them from the huge San Josef of 112 guns close 
alongside. Nelson immediately made to board her, too. 
But as he, Berry, and others were scrambling into her main 
chains, a Spanish officer put his head over the bulwark and 
said they surrendered. So the boarders went on without 
further molestation; and on the quarter-deck of this Spanish 
first-rate* and surrounded by the boarding party, most of 
whom were old Nelson received the Spanish 

officers* swords. 

Here were two prizes. Two other Spanish ships, the San 
Ysidro and the delMundo, had by now (it was a 

little past four o'clock) surrendered elsewhere on die battle- 
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field. It seems that two more> one being the 
Trinidad, had also hauled down thek colours; but not 
taken possession of, had regained thek comrades 
escaped. In consequence of Jervis's tactics, the British 
who had remained in the line had been overtaking the 
Spaniards from astern; and most of them, though they 
naturally fired into the first Spanish ship they overtook, had 
very properly stood on to get at enemies further ahead 
had left the rearward Spaniards to be attended to by other 
ships coming on. This, together with the smoke and general 
confusion of battle, was what had presumably led to the 
surrender of some Spanish ships being overlooked. 

With the surrender of the San Josef completed, Nelson 
bethought him of his next activity. The Captain being too 
shattered for further pursuit, Nelson boarded theMinerve 
and had himself taken to the comparatively undamaged 
Irresistible. The battle, however, was virtually over. By 
5 p.m. Jervis had decided that, it being nearly sunset, he 
would now confine himself to covering his prizes. In con- 
sequence, the remaining Spaniards were allowed to sail 
clear, the two separated portions of thek fleet shortly after- 
wards reuniting. 

Jervis did not follow up his success. Next day, the I5th, 
the reduced Spanish fleet was still in sight and the British 
were between it and Cadiz, But Jervis made no attempt to 
renew the action. He had been heard to remark early tic 
day before, when the enemy fleet had just been sighted and 
its great numerical superiority was becoming 
that a victory was very essential to England at that moment. 
He had now got his victory and perhaps he may have felt 
that it would be a pity to jeopardize a good result in the 
endeavour to obtain a better, while so greatly outnumbered, 
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Yet, the very low efficiency the Spaniards had shown the 
day before could almost be as redressing the unfavour- 
able numerical balance. It is ? indeed, difficult not to be re- 
minded of Hotham's 4 we must be contented: we have done 
very well*; and Nelson's scornful comment thereon, 4 If we 
had taken ten sail of the enemy and allowed the eleventh 
to escape, while it was possible to get her, I should never 
have called it well done.' But if Nelson had any such feeling 
about the Battle of St. Vincent, he did not express it. 

At dusk on the day of the battle Nelson, with torn uni- 
form and powder-blackened face, went on board the flag- 
ship, to receive a glowing welcome from the Commander- 
in-Chief. Jems publicly embraced him, said he could not 
sufficiently thank him for his conduct, and loaded him with 
praise. It was no more than Nelson's due. He had quite 
definitely saved the situation for his chief, who otherwise 
would have almost certainly had no more than an indecisive 
exchange of broadsides to his credit. From every point of 
view Nelson was the outstanding hero of the occasion. Sir 
Gilbert Elliott, an independent observer, wrote in a note 
sent over from the Lively: 

4 You will easily believe, I trust, the joy with which I wit- 
nessed your glory yesterday. To have had any share in it is 
honour enough for one man's life, but to be foremost on 
such a day could fall to your share alone. Nothing in the 
world was ever more noble than the transaction of the 
Captain from beginning to end, and the glorious group of 
yotsr ship with her two prizes, fast in your grip, was never 
surpassed and I dare say never will. 1 

Yet, once again, with a continuity that was becoming 
almost comic, Nelson was denied official credit for his 
conspicuous services. In Jen/is*s public dispatch no mention 
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was made of him. at al; or indeed of any other officer except 
Robert Calder, the admiral's First Captain or, as we 
now call him, Chief of Staff. In the light of what had 
occurred, the absence of Nelson's name was a staggering 
omission, though the sole selection of a staff officer for per- 
sonal recommendation was almost equally astounding. 

Authoritative rumour at the time suggested that it was 
Calder's jealous influence that had led to Nelson's name 
being left out. The available evidence indicates that the 
First Captain had viewed the battle with wholly uncompre- 
hending eyes. When the Captain and Culloden were making 
their glorious attempt to hold up an entire fleet until the 
rest of the British force could come up, all Calder could see 
were two isolated ships in serious danger. Instead of advising 
that the British rear should be turned about to their quick 
support, Calder could only think of proposing that the two 
ships should be recalled out of action. Then, in the evening, 
when discussing the day's work with Sir John Jervis, he is 
said to have expressed the paralysing opinion that Nelson's 
unauthorized departure from the line of battle was deserv- 
ing of censure. Calder was evidently possessed of that form 
of iron-bound mentality which cannot distinguish the end 
from the means and would rather lose a batde by the seal- 
pattern methods than win one by an unorthodox deviation 
therefrom. But fate was, in due time, to deal as faithfully 
with Robert Calder as with Hyde Parker, and by the 
agency. 

What is difficult to credit is that so strong-minded and 
withal generous a man as Sir John Jems, and one with so 
keen a perception in matters of duty and efficiency , would 
alow himself to be swayed by such arguments. We know 
how enthusiastically he had greeted Nelson on the evening 
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of the battle. It is also recorded that his reply to Gaidar's 
attempted denigration of Nelson's conduct was to the 
effect that if Calder himself ever committed a similar breach 
of the regulations he could be of equal forgiveness. 

What seems a more plausible explanation of Jervis*$ ap- 
parent ingratitude is that the very uniqueness of Nelson's 
contribution had set the admiral a delicate problem. The 
Commander-in-chief had had under him in the battle two 
vice-admirals and a rear-admiral. To have ignored them in 
order to lavish praise on a commodore would undoubtedly 
have given offence to these more senior officers. 1 Yet, if he 
was to be expansive in his dispatch, he could hardly avoid 
giving the major credit to the fifth in command. Moreover, 
it may possibly have occurred to the Commander-in-ChieFs 
mind that the more he extoled Nelson's brilliant initiative 
in leaving the line, the more he was indirectly blaming him- 
self for making such separate initiative necessary at all. 
Jervis had a very acute instinct for human weaknesses, and 
it would be understandable if he chose to get out of Ms 
difficulty by mentioning no names at all. 'The correct con- 
duct of every officer and man in the squadron on the I4th 
inst.', he wrote to the First Lord of the Admiralty, 'made it 
improper to distinguish one more than another in my public 
letter. . . .* A convenient formula for an awkward dilemma. 

But, this time, Nelson had taken his precautions. Colonel 
Drinkwater, as lie knew, was an author and, as Nelson also 
knew, would carry the news of the battle home with him. 
On the morning after the action, Nelson was on board the 
Lively favouring the colonel with a first-hand account of 

1 ETCH as It was. Nelson's private unofficial account of die Captain '$ part in 
the battle drew a hot protest from Rear-Admiral (Wiffiam) Parker, who con- 
sidered that soffident credit was not being gjhrea to him. 
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Ms and the Captains doings on the day before; and 
back to the Irresistible confident that, whatever happened, 
the country would not be left wholly Ignorant of Ms ex- 
ploits on St. Valentine's Day. He was not disappointed. The 
country rang with his gallantry. The men of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet helped It on by inventing the excellent journal- 
istic phrase of 'Nelson's patent bridge for boarding first- 
rates', to describe Ms capture of the San Nicholas and San 
Josef. 

Sir John Jervis had been right In saying that England badly 
needed a victory. It was a bad period of the war, when 
everything was going wrong. England's last allies were 
dropping out, and a French Invasion of Ireland had only 
just felled a few weeks before. The news of St. Vincent came 
as a much needed tonic. The country exulted and rewards 
were lavish. Jervis was made an earl, two of the other 
admirals became baronets, and Nelson could have been 
one, too, had he not previously expressed a wish for a 
honour. He became Sk Horatio Nelson, Knight of the Bath. 
Congratulations poured In. Lady Parker, wife of his old 
admiral in the West Indies, wrote that *there are no expres- 
sions In the English language . . . equal to convey the Idea 
wMch I have of your gallant and meritorious exertions in 
your country's cause upon all occasions'. Only one voice 
struck a slightly dhilling note. The new Lady Nelson wrote 
begging that lie would In future leave wonderful 
desperate actions to others* It was an unfortunate way to 
speak to a hero husband, wilt new laurels fresh on his brow. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

THE INSHORE SQUADRON AND 
THE TENERIFFE EPISODE 

Whatever Sir John Jen/is (now Lord St. Vincent) 
may have said or left unsaid in his reports on the 
battle of I4th February, events soon showed that 
no one in the Mediterranean fleet stood higher in his regard 
than Nelson. 

Lord St. Vincent's first concern was to refit his batde-scarred 
vessels which, after a short spell in Lagos Bay, he took to 
the more sheltered waters of the Tagus. The ancient treaty 
between England and Portugal the Conunander-in-Chief 
found very useful. Nelson did not, however, long enjoy the 
agreeable relaxation of harbour and shore-going in a 
foreign capital city. St. Vincent had heard that Spanish 
treasure ships might soon be reaching Cadiz, and he wished 
to intercept them. He selected Nelson for this duty, and the 
latter sailed on 5th March, in the Irresistible, with three 
other ships, to cruise off the approaches to the Spanish port 
for a month. The ships that remained anchored off Lisbon 
would, however, willingly have changed places with him 
for his chance of substantial prize money. But no treasure 
ships appeared, and Nelson rejoined the fleet when it 
arrived off Cadiz in April, The Captain had been patched up 
in the Tagus, and for a short time Nelson went back to her. 

Lord St. Vincent had decided on a close commercial as 
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well as naval blockade of Cadiz, and gave Nelson the com- 
mand of the inshore squadron, on which would fall the 
work of carrying this out. The idea behind the blockade was 
to force the Spanish fleet to come out. The drain on the 
food and other supplies of Cadiz would be much increased 
by the presence of a large fleet inside the harbour. Extra 
supplies could, of course, be obtained; but in the then primi- 
tive state of land communications, could only be brought 
in in adequate quantity by sea. Hence, if all seaborne traffic 
into the harbour could be prevented, pressure of public 
opinion in the city might force the fleet to sea in the attempt 
to break the economic stranglehold. 

Before, however, Nelson had had time to take active 
charge of the blockade operations, he was temporarily dis- 
patched on another independent task, this time arising out 
of his own suggestion. The General of the Elba garrison had 
by now received his orders from London to come away, 
and the convoy containing the garrison was probably al- 
ready at sea. Nelson, concerned for its safety with only a 
frigate escort, volunteered to undertake its battleship pro- 
tection, if Lord St. Vincent thought fit. Some commanders- 
in-chief might have resented such an attempt to prompt them 
in how to conduct their duty; but St. Vincent thanked Nel- 
son and sent him off. The convoy was found and brought 
in safety to Gibraltar. 

Back with the fleet, Nelson resumed the command of the 
inshore squadron. It was a charge of which he, as the junior 
flag officer out of five, might wel be proud; consisting* as 
it soon did, of about ten line-of-battleships, a substantial 
fraction of St. Vincent's whole force. This was a command 
which one would normally expect to have been given to 
the next officer in seniority to the 'Commander-in-chief; 
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and the fact that Nelson was out for It can hardly 

have been to the other senior to him. 

These officers could have salved their at Nelson's 

previous selection for a succession of detached duties, such 
as the naval evacuation of Elba, and later the escort of the 
Elba military convoy* by the argument that these were 
junior "fatigues* and ones which left senior admirals avail- 
able for the more valuable participation in possible fleet 
actions. No such consolatory thoughts were, however, at 
their disposal in relation to the inshore squadron, which 
was automatically the nearest to the enemy's fleet. If the 
latter came out, the junior rear-admiral would be the first 
to make contact with it, while die other flag officers were in 
the background under the direct eye and command of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The work of the inshore squadron gave much scope to 
the initiative and enterprise of its commander. Whenever 
the weather served, the boats of the squadron, often backed 
up from the rest of the fleet* rowed a close guard on the 
entrance to the harbour, with the object of preventing all 
ingress and egress. Personal appearance in the front line 
being characteristic with him 9 Nelson was constantly out 
visiting the blockade line. Practically every night, he went 
off in his barge to assure himself by personal inspection that 
all was going properly, and by Ms presence to encourage 
the crews to the fullest vigilance. 

But there was another reason for all possible activity be- 
side that of goading the Spaniards into making a sortie. In 
May there had come the sudden upheaval of large-scale 
mutiny in the navy. The fleets at Spithead and, a little later, 
at the More were in the hands of the mutineers for days; 
and, at the former place, the demands of the men had to be 
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met before a return to subordination secured. In St. 
Vincent's fleet, there was no general outbreak at this time, 
though disturbances occurred in individual ships. But the 
situation grew more tense as the Admiralty, presumably to 
remove their Lordships* chief worries to a distance, began to 
send the most disaffected ships of the home squadrons out to 
the Mediterranean. St. Vincent met this threat with un- 
flinching severity. Every man accused of mutiny was court- 
marrialled and, if found guilty, Invariably hanged* He 
soon complaining, indeed, that the Admiralty, by 
a string of the worst-disciplined ships out to him, was turn- 
ing him Into the hangman of the fleet. But nothing 
allowed to abate his Iron determination to out die 

evil at no matter what cost; even If It meant, as on 
occasion it nearly did, opening fire on and sinking a mutin- 
ous ship in the midst of the fleet. On another occasion, he 
hanged some men, court-martialed on a Saturday, on the 
following Sunday morning. This drew an official protest 
against the desecration of the Sabbath from one of the vice- 
admirals; at which St. Vincent, deeply angered, Insisted on 
his recall to England. Slgmficandy, the Cominander-in- 
Chief wrote to Nelson for sympathy about this episode, 
which he amply received. Nelson replied that had It 
Christmas Day instead of Sunday he would still have 
hanged them. 

Yet Nelson was by nature little inclined to repressive 
measures. He had entirely sympathized with the 
reforms demanded by the Spithead mutineers, which were 
indeed long overdue. There was, too, a something in his 
personality which helped to bring him willing obedience 
from subordinates of whatever grade. A 'bad* which 
came out from England was die Thesms, and as the Captain 
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would soon have to go home for thorough overhaul, St. 
Vincent ordered Nelson, Captain Miller with him, 

to transfer to this ship. The effect of the exchange was 
magical. Within a fortnight a note was found dropped on 
the Theseus 's quarter-deck which ran: 

'Success attend Admiral Nelson! God bless Captain 
Milkr! We- thank them for the officers they have placed 
over os. We are happy and comfortable, and will shed every 
drop of blood in our veins, and the name of the Theseus shall 
be immortalized as high as the Captains. 9 

SHIP'S COMPANY. 

Not that St. Vincent relied on severity alone for preserv- 
ing discipline. No one could have taken more trouble than 
this stem old admiral to make life as comfortable as possible 
for the ships* companies by the provision of good food, by 
the reduction of sickness, and by other similar measures. It 
was suggested to him at this time that the men's mails 
should be searched for external incitements to mutiny, any 
such being intercepted. No, said St. Vincent, he was the 
men's trustee in the matter of mails, and they should all be 
delivered. But, he added grimly, should any trouble arise 
in consequence thereof, he dared to say he would know how 
to deal with it. 

The Commander-in-ChieFs Noughts now turned to die 
inshore squadron as a means of diverting the men's minds 
from dangerous matters. Offensive measures designed to 
goad the Spaniards into activity would also provide fighting 
distractions for restless British sailors. Bombardments of the 
harbour might lead to Spanish counter-measures; and, in 
fact, did. There were periodical skirmishes between the 
boats and small craft on both sides. In one of these, Nelson 
himself was involved in hard hand-to-hand fighting. He 
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was out, as usual, in Ms ten-oared barge and ran into a 
Spanish launch with thirty men on board. There was a 
fierce struggle with swords and cutlasses, in which Nelson 
was slashing and thrusting as vigorously as any of his men, 
the result being that eighteen of the enemy were and 

their commander taken. Nelson afterwards took a 
pride in his participation in this personal combat 

During this busy period Nelson was also examining, at 
the request of St. Vincent, who in turn had been prompted 
by Lord Spencer (First Lord of the Admiralty), another 
similar but more ambitious project in the shape of a possible 
attack on Teneriffe. A hundred and fifty years before, 
Admiral Blake had carried out a highly successful attack on 
the harbour and had carried off a number of Spanish treasure 
ships with him. Something of the same sort might be done 
again. 

Nelson, who had been assisted by Troubridge, reported 
in favour of a combined naval and military attack. He had at 
first hoped that the Elba garrison might be made available 
for the purpose, but General de Burgh had promptly re- 
fused. So had General O'Hara, Governor of Gibraltar, to 
spare any men from the Rock. Ever optimistic, Nelson 
had then suggested that, with some hundreds of extra 
marines from the fleet, success could be achieved. St. Vin- 
cent was not quite so sanguine of success, but decided to 
make the attempt. On I4th July, after about seven weeks 
with the inshore squadron, Nelson received the word to go. 
He was given three seventy-fours, a fifty, three frigates and 
a cutter, and he sailed full of assurance. 'Under General 
Troubridge ashore, and myself afloat,* he wrote to St. 
Vincent, 'I am confident of success.' 

On the 20th the Peak of Teneriffe was sighted fifty to 
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sixty off. Nelson f s orders were to seize Santa Cruz, 

the chief town, and collect in all the treasure he could from 
the island or harbour departing. His plan was to send 

the party under Troabridge on ahead in the frigates 

which, war vessels, should not cause undue 

alarm on by approach. After dark the frigates 

were to stand close in and the landing parties put ashore; it 
was hoped with the advantage of surprise. Their first objec- 
tive was to be a fort to the north-east of the town s which 
was commanded by It. With the fort in British hands, the 
towi could be attacked from the land side. Then, after day- 
light, the ships-of-the-line would arrive and add their broad- 
sides to complete the discomfiture of die enemy. 

The plan, however, miscarried. Wind and current were 
both unexpectedly adverse, with the result that the frigates 
could not get close to shore before daylight. The important 
element of surprise was thus lost. Unhappily, in these cir- 
cumstances Troubridge began to hesitate. He thought that, 
even if the fort was now too much on the alert to be carried 
direct, he could dominate it by seizing a position above it. 
But instead of acting without delay on this hope he decided 
to seek Nelson's advice before doing so, which meant a 
delay of several hours while the battleships came up. Nelson 
immediately ordered the landing to proceed; but precious 
time had been lost, in which the defenders had been hard at 
it improving thek positions. The landing party could make 
no headway and had to re-embark before dark. 

This was a very serious setback. The whole island had 
by now been thoroughly alarmed, and the difficulties of the 
venture thereby enormously increased. There was a strong 
case for abandoning the operation and sailing away. But 
this Nelson could not bear to do. Gloomy as the prospects 
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had become, lie felt that something more must be attempted 
before this force could honourably retire. 

Luck continued against Mm. For two days the wind 
contrary and the squadron could make no approach, 
naturally the Spaniards pressed forward their defensive 
arrangements. On the evening of 24th July the 
anchored two or three miles north of the town, and the 
word was passed for an assault after dark. The 
parties, a thousand strong, were to make a massed attack on 
the town mole, fight their way along it and rendezvous in 
the main square, ready for the next move. ScaBng ladders, 
tomahawks, grappling irons and other special paraphernalia 
were passed into the boats, and the landing parties! 
knowing they were in for a grim business, waited 
for tie darkness. Nelson was to land with the rest. That 
evening he supped in the frigate Seahme, whose captain, 
Fremande, had his newly* married wife on board. At the 
supper table, Nelson was full of outward confidence. But 
privately he was in no doubt of die desperate nature of the 
enterprise which he had Ettle hope would succeed and 
from which he did not expect to return alive, 

By ii p.m. tie boats, tight-squeezed with armed men, 
had all shoved off and, roped together to preserve contact, 
had started the long pull against a head wind and sea for tie 
harbour. It was pitch dark an4 raining, which, though add- 
ing to the discomfort and the difficulty of accurate approach, 
helped to get the attackers fairly dose in before being dis- 
covered. But then uproar broke loose. With flash and roar 
the nearest shore battery opened fire y swiftly folowed by 
others, and down wind came a wild musical medley as tie 
church bells of Santa Cruz clamoured tie alarm. Amid tie 
crash of artillery and the hissing of grapcshot and canister 
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hitting the water round them, the beats pulled hard for the 
shore s their aH the more lustily after 

hours of pent-up suspense. In the darkness and con- 
fusion only a few boats s Nelson's among them, reached the 
calm water the mole and grounded on the sand. 

Most of the hit a rocky on which a heavy 

surf pounding, which stove in or upset many of the 
boats* the parties struggling ashore wet through 

and with their powder damp and useless. Pressing on inland 
they soon contact with the Spanish defenders, and 

the shouts of the combatants the rattle of musketry were 
added to the other sounds of conflict. 

Those who landed on the mole managed to fight their 
way to its shoreward end, but could get no further. But 
Tronbridge with about 300 men reached the square, where 
he anxiously awaited Nelson's arrival. Nelson did not, how- 
ever, make Ms appearance. He was advancing up the beach 
when a piece of grapeshot hit his right elbow, smashing it 
badly and rendering the forearm useless. The shock threw 
him to the ground, where he lay. Fortunately for him, his 
stepson, Josiah Nisbet 9 who had landed from his boat, 
soon missed him and went back to search for him in the 
darkness. Finding him prostrate and bleeding profusely, 
Nisbet colected a few men who lifted Nelson back into 
the boat, and there Nisbet proceeded to bind up the 
wound as well as he could and apply a tourniquet, while a 
seaman tore a strip off his shirt to make a sling. The boat 
was then launched and, pulling close under the enemy 
guns to avoid their shot, Nisbet made back for the squadron. 
They were hardly on their way when a shot from the 
batteries hit and sank the Fox, cutter, which had come in 
with the boats. Nelson could hear the shouts of the men in 
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the water. Rousing himself from the bottom of the boat, 
he insisted on pulling over to the to endeavour to 

rescue what survivors could be found in the darkness. Then 
on again, and presently the Seahorse loomed up But 
would not go on board. He knew Mrs. Fremantle would be 
racked with anxiety about her husband, still on shore, and 
would not be helped by the sight of Nelson in his 
state. So they pulled him on to the Theseus. There he re- 
fused a boatswain's chair. He had been tossing in a 
small boat in- a rough sea for over an hour with a 
arm; but he insisted on clambering up the side unaided, 
arm hanging limp at his side. *Tell the surgeon to get his 
instruments ready,' Nelson said tersely on reaching the deck. 
1 know my arm must come off, and the sooner it is 
the better/ From the first moment of being hit he had 
a wonderful exhibition of courage and self-possession. 

Meanwhile, Troubridge in the Santa Cruz square 
his small force could do nothing but await the dawn. Day- 
light showed him that the game was up. Large bodies of 
troops were advancing on him from several directions. 
However, with superb effrontery, he sent out a message 
that unless he was given a safe conduct to re-embark with- 
out molestation, he would bum the town. The governor, 
who could afford to be generous, was only too glad to 
agree; and the British inarched back to their boats 
bayonets fixed. 

It is usual to describe the Santa Cruz affair as Nelson's only 
serious defeat. Such a judgment needs some qualification. 
Though a defeat there was, it was not, as is commonly 
implied, on the final night when the assault on the town 
came to nought. The real defeat occurred on the first day, 
when Troubridge failed to carry the heights above the 
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fort; and It was brought about as much by wind and tide 
preventing surprise under cover of darkness as by enemy 
resistance. The re-embarkation of Troubridge's landing 
parties on the evening of that initial day was the sign that 
Nelson had failed in his object of capturing Santa Cruz. As 
he had said to St. Vincent before sailing, ^Whenever I shall 
see it (Teneriffe) ten hours shall decide its fate*. When those 
ten hours had passed without success being achieved, Nelson 
knew that the expedition was a failure. 

His object then changed and became the securing of the 
honour of His Majesty's arms. Since he could not bring 
himself to believe that the upholding of that honour was 
consistent with a tame departure with hardly a blow struck, 
Nelson clearly felt that some attempt must be made against 
the town, however hazardous and even desperate such 
attempt might be or however unpromising of solid result, 
if the squadron under his command was- to rejoin St. 
Vincent's fleet with its head erect. This second object Nelson 
surely achieved. He went back with honour if not with 
booty. But it is hardly to the credit of the original plan, 
designed by Nelson and approved by St. Vincent, that if it 
miscarried, as it so easily and obviously might, it would 
need to be redeemed by a prestige attack involving severe 
loss of life with next to no hope of gain. It should, however, 
be remembered that, despite Nelson's enthusiastic optimism, 
St. Vincent only accepted the plan with hesitation, and 
probably would not have agreed at all had he not been 
under pressure from the First Lord to undertake the opera- 
tion. 

It was in the deepest dejection that Nelson made his way 
back to the fleet off Cadiz. His mission had been a failure, 
and he himself had suffered the shock of a bad wound and a 
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severe amputation. In shaky left-handed writing he 
Lord St. Vincent that he had become *a burthen to his 
friends and useless to Ms country 5 . St. Vincent did his 
to cheer him up by telling him thit while mortals 
not command success Nelson and Ms companions 
deserved it by *the greatest heroism and perseverance*; and 
with these words in Ms ears Nelson went on to England 
sick leave. Early in September he was home Ms 
whom he had not seen for four and a half years, 
one eye and one arm in the interval. 



IN EASTERN 

MEDITERRANEAN 

For months after Ms return to England, in Sep- 

tember 1797, Nelson was in considerable pain. The 
surgeon (a Frenchman) who had done the amputa- 
tion, working by dim lantern light in a rolling ship, had 
with a pardonable lack of dexterity tied up the wound in a 
somewhat awkward manner, so that it was long in healing 
and caused Nelson frequent spasms of acute suffering. For 
many weeks he was unable to sleep except with the aid of 
opium and other drugs. His wife tended him with devoted 
care. 

Neither the loss of his arm nor its painful aftermath had, 
however, in any way dimmed Nelson's ardour for active 
service. When Colonel Drinkwater came in October to tell 
him the news of the victory of Camperdown, Nelson ex- 
claimed with all his old animation that he would give his 
other arm to be with Duncan at that moment. At last, in 
the first few days of December, the wound suddenly took 
a turn for the better, "Nelson feeling immediate relief and 
being able again to get normal sleep. He at once began active 
plans for his next command, and by 8th December was in 
communication with Captain Berry, who had boarded the 
San Nicholas with him and whom he proposed to take as 
his next flag-captain. The sevmty-four-gun Vanguard was 
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to be the flagship and Berry commissioned her oa 
December. It was not, however, till she 

ready for Nelson's flag, and he eventually in her OE 
April 1798, to rejoin Lord St. Vincent's 

That the elderly Commander-in-Chief 
delighted at Nelson's return to his command can be 

no doubt whatever, *I do assure your lordship", wrote St. 
Vincent to the Hrst Lord, 'that the arrival of 
Nelson has given me new life; you could not have 
me more than in sending him./ 

But St. Vincent, as he told the Hrst Lord in the 
did not mean to keep Nelson with the in of 

Cadiz. He had other work for him elsewhere and of the 
highest importance. The year 1797, despite the naval vic- 
tories of St. Vincent and Cainperdown, had ended 
for Britain. Buonaparte's brilliant successes in 
Italy had knocked the Austrians right out of the war, 
the recent death of the Empress Catharine of Russia had 
placed on her vacant throne an Emperor less firmly 
to the French Revolution. For the moment, Britain was left 
alone in the war against France, which had a population 
nearly three times her own and an army more than 
much stronger. Now that the French Army was temporarily 
freed of Continental distractions, the crucial question 
was exercising ministerial minds was where it would 
be used. When* therefore, it became known in 
official circles that a French armament was busily 
in Toulon, a lively interest, not free of apprehension, 
aroused therein. If a French seaborne expedition in- 
tended, what was its objective? There were 
theories but no certainty. Al those in the know 
the vital need of keeping this armament under observation. 
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This was the duty which St. Vincent had in mind for 
Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson. Lord Spencer, the 
First Lord, also thought Nelson the right man for it, though 
St. Vincent did not yet know that. The day after Nelson's 
arrival before Cadiz in the Vanguard, the Commander-in- 
Chief gave him two more of the line, the Alexander 

and Orion, with some frigates, and ordered him back into 
the Mediterranean with blanche to find out what he 
could about proceedings at Toulon. St. Vincent would 
have given Nelson more ships still were he not being kept 
so short himself by the Admiralty in blockading a much 
superior Spanish fleet in Cadiz. But he said he would send 
more on to join Nelson inside the Straits when he himself 
got the reinforcements recently promised him. 

On 8th May, Nelson with, his small force left Gibraltar 
and entered the Mediterranean on the way to Toulon. They 
made a fairly good passage into the Gulf of Lions and 
were just reaching a good position for watching the port 
of Toulon when, in the early hours of 2ist May, disaster 
overtook the flagship. A heavy gale sprang up and one after 
another the Vanguard's masts went over the side, first the 
main topmast, then the mizen topmast, and then the whole 
of the foremast. The Vanguard was left a virtual wreck and 
in great danger, not only of drifting on shore, but of being 
holed by the wreckage trailing in the water and beating 
on the ship's bottom. After an extremely anxious night and 
a further day of gale, the wind abated enough for the 
Alexander to take the Vanguard in tow, though it was for 
hours touch and go whether she could clutch the flagship 
off the coast of Corsica, close under her lee. Whatever the 
cause of the catastrophe, it can hardly have been lack of 
seamanship on Nelson's part, the handling of a ship being 
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the province of its captain. Berry, the flag-captain, not 
particularly young for those rimes, being thirty on this 
occasion. 

The Vanguard was dragged into an anchorage in Sardinia, 
and was there, by the utmost exertions of all spare hands of 
all three line-of-batdeships, fitted out with a jury rig in the 
aimzingly short space of three or four days. By 2yth May 
she and the other two ships-of-the-line had sailed again, 
and by 4th June were at the rendezvous where they hoped 
to find the frigates. But none were there. The frigate 
officer, having witnessed the Vanguard's dismasting through 
the smother of the gale, had concluded she was bound to 
go to Gibraltar for repairs, and so had proceeded 
himself. 1 had thought Hope would have known me 
better/ was Nelson's comment. Poor Hope! In view of 
what was to follow, he must never afterwards have ceased 
to reproach himself for that decision. 

The loss of his frigates was a very serious matter for 
Nelson, since it deprived him of his reconnaissance 
at a time when reconnaissance was his primary concern. 
All he could do was to spread his three battleships as 
emergency look-outs. The news that began to be collected 
from intercepted vessels was exciting but nebulous. The 
Mediterranean seemed to be full of moving fleets. The 
French, it was reported, had sailed from Toulon for an un- 
known destination. But there were rumours of another 
fleet, said to be English, in tie vicinity. Part of the mystery 
was cleared up on 5th June, when to Nelson, still at die 
rendezvous, came the If urine, brig, which told him 
St. Vincent had dispatched ten more sai-of-the-line under 
Troubridge in the Culloden, to join his flag; and also 
Nelson's vanished frigates had been seen at Gibraltar. 
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The reinforcements from home had, in fact, arrived at 
Cadiz. They were sighted approaching on 24th May, and 
before they had reached the anchorage ten of the pick of 
St. Vincent's fleet had left to join Nelson. The reinforce- 
ments from home had brought with them a letter from 
Lord Spencer tactfully suggesting to Lord St. Vincent that 
the command of any detachment for the Mediterranean 
should be given to Rear-Admiral Nelson. St. Vincent had, 
of course, already sent him off. But he must have been glad 
to get the letter for another reason. With the departure of 
the ships under Troubridge, the smouldering resentment 
among St. Vincent's other flag officers at his consistent 
bestowal of the plum jobs on Nelson burst into open flame. 
Vice-Admirals Sir William Parker and Sir John Orde both 
voiced bitter complaints, the latter even writing to the First 
Lord to express his indignation at being passed over by ajunior. 
At length, St. Vincent felt obliged to order the angry Orde 
back to England, and the senior discontent subsided. But it 
naturally left St. Vincent, and also Spencer, particularly 
sensitive as to what might be happening in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

What was happening there was a strenuous game of hide- 
and-seek. Nelson was by now pretty sure that the French 
were at sea, but had no idea where they were to be found; 
and, without his frigates, was terribly handicapped in pick- 
ing up the scent. He first tried a cast round the north coast 
of Corsica and came on south between that island and die 
Italian coast, possibly because Troubridge had brought 
word that St. Vincent thought that the kingdom of Naples 
was the French objective. But no trace of the enemy was 
discovered, though vague rumours were gleaned from inter- 
cepted neutrals that the Breach were somewhere to the 
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southward. As the squadron came abreast of Naples, Nelson 
sent Troubrldge in to collect news, who came back with 
a report that the French were attacking Malta. Nelson hur- 
ried on south, passing through the Straits of Messina. 
On 22nd June the squadron was off Cape Passaro, at the 
south end of Sicily, still relying mainly on rumour. But 
here a ship was spoken which gave two important pieces 
of news. Malta, her captain said, had fallen to the French 
under General Buonaparte on 1 5th June, and the French 
expedition had sailed the next day, it was thought for 
Sicily. 

Here was something to bite on at last. It was clear that, it 
being now the 22nd, and the French having left (it 

was said) six days before, they could hardly have made an 
attack on Sicily without the British hearing something about 
it by this time. They had clearly gone in some other direc- 
tion. But which? Nelson sent for four of Ms senior 
and held a conference with them. The wind for the last 
four days had been westerly. Therefore, thought the con- 
ference, the French had probably gone east. It might be to 
Corfu: or to the Levant coast: or to the Dardanelles 
Constantinople: or could it be to Alexandria? Nelson's 
imagination seized on the latter. Egypt was the stepping- 
stone to the Indian Ocean and India. Ships sent by Tippoo 
Sahib to Suez could transport a French army to Bombay. 
Nelson's mind was soon made up* He would go to Alex- 
andria; and he made sail for it at once, sending the on 
ahead to contact the British Consul. 

The squadron made an exceient passage to Egypt. It is 
800 miles from Cape Passaro to Alexandria, but it 
covered in six days. On the 28th June, they came in of 
the harbour, but only to draw a blank. There was not a 
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of a French expeditionary force: no, nor a scrap of news of 
one, other than quite unreliable rumour. 

Nelson was greatly disconcerted. He had banked more 
than he had cared to admit on the French being found there; 
and he had been wrong. What would St. Vincent think of 
him for coming all this way on a false assumption? What 
would the fleet think? Nelson must by now have known 
well enough of the jealousy that his being given this com- 
mand had aroused in admirals senior to himself. Their pro- 
would have all the more substance now that he had 
chased off in the wrong direction, it was a bitter thought. 
As soon as he had a moment to spare he sat down and 
penned a long apologia of Ms conduct for St. Vincent. 1 But 
first he set the squadron's course for the Palestine-Syria 
coast, to see if there was anything there. 

He had no idea that not far below the horizon to the 
westward were the t'gattant sails of General Buonaparte's 
huge Armada, making confidently for Alexandria harbour. 
Had Nelson, in his bewildered disappointment, turned west, 
as he might welihave done, instead of north-east, he would 
have sailed slap into it. But chance took him. in another 
direction: just as chance had taken him just clear of the 
French expedition six days before. That valuable piece of 
news he had received off Cape Passaro in Sicily on 22nd June 
had been only partly true. It was correct that Malta had 
fallen on 1 5th June, but false that the French had sailed the 
next day. They had not put to sea til the ipth, and though 
Nelson's force did not arrive abreast the south end of Sicily 
till three days later, the iinwieldly mass of the French 
transports had made such slow progress that, when Nelson 
was conferring with his senior captains about the direction 
1 Which one of his captains advised Mm, unsuccessfully, not to scni 
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in which the French might be, they were at that 
only just out of sight to the southward. Moreover, the 
British were steering direct for Egypt and the French 
not, their respective tracks were converging and 
crossed during the night, which happened to be a 
one. Indeed, during the dark hours, the French 
heard British signal guns, which decided Mm to a 
detour to close under Crete before steering finally for Alex- 
andria. When day dawned, there were actually some 
French frigates in sight of the British ships to the north- 
wards. But Nelson, believing the main French body to be 
six days sailing away from him, forebore to 
with his slower ships-of-the-line 

None of this, however. Nelson knew as he to- 

wards the Holy land. All he felt was an acute of 

spirit at having failed to sight his quarry, and a 
agitation of mind as to where he was to find it. His of 
frigates was an increasing irritation. Without he was 

half blind, just when he wanted to have the vision. 

On the Levant coast there was not a whisper of news, so 
Nelson's next thought was to have a look at Corfu, this 
island having recently been ceded to France, But on the 
way he met a neutral straight from there* who 
Mm the French leet had not been seen. 
searched most of the eastern Mediterraneans the only 
seemed to be to go back west, and die 
anchored off Syracuse in Sicily on 1 9th July, a 
voyage of four weeks, as ignorant of the French where- 
abouts as when it started. Nelson was in a feYcr of 
for news, and almost desperate that nothing was to 

be gleaned at Syracuse where, he had told as he 

approached, some knowledge of the French surely by 
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this time have come to hand- But once more it was dis- 
appointment. 

His disquiet at the continuing lack of intelligence was not 
without reason. The hostility to his appointment already 
made evident in St. Vincent's fleet had by now its counter- 
part at home. More and more people in London were 
beginning to inquire what Nelson was doing about the 
French expedition which had sailed from Toulon two 
whole months before bet had apparently not yet been 
located, though it had appeared at Malta in early June. How 
could the rear-admiral have remained in ignorance of its 
whereabouts for so long? Did not this silence from the 
Mediterranean begin to show how unwise it was to entrust 
so important a mission to so junior an officer? Thus were 
tongues wagging, as Nelson was sensitively certain they 
would be, egged on by that ^faction fraught with all man- 
ner of ill-will' to Mm, about which St. Vincent had very 
recently written to warn him. 

The squadron, after a month at sea, was in urgent need of 
fresh provisions and water, and it drove Nelson nearly 
frantic, on edge as he was from his fruitless search, when the 
Neapolitan authorities, still in fear of French power, made 
difficulties about supplying him. Happily that was smoothed 
over by the energetic intervention of the British Minister 
and his lady with die Court, and in four days the squadron 
was ready to sail 

During those four days, in spite of a lack of firm news of 
the enemy, Nelson had been able to draw certain conclu- 
sions. It was now clear that the French could hardly be in the 
western Mediterranean, or their whereabouts would inevit- 
ably have become generally known. Therefore, they prob- 
ably had gone cast after all. Nelson meant to have another look 
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in that direction, taking Ms previous circuit in roughly the 
reverse direction. He would first try the Aegean, 
Cyprus, then Palestine and finally Egypt again. 

On 28th July the squadron was off Southern Greece, 
again Troubridge was sent in to pick up shore news. He 
returned hot foot with information of the utmost import- 
ance. The Turkish officials had told Mm the French were 
attacking Egypt, while boarded shipping said that the French 
expedition had been seen a month earlier south of Crete. 
This seemed conclusive evidence, and Nelson decided to 
make once more for Alexandria. Trodbridge had taken a 
French prize full of wine inside the gulf and had her in tow. 

During the previous weeks of search, Nelson 
every practicable opportunity of assembling Ms captains 
on board the flagsMp to discuss with them the tactics to be 
employed against the French when discovered. Every likely 
combination of circumstances was considered and 
out: the enemy found at sea, in harbour, by day, by night, 
the French fleet alone, the French fleet in company with 
transports. Free discussion was encouraged. Nelson 
Ms views and invited candid comment thereon. No trouble 
was too much for Mm in order to ensure that each 
thoroughly understood Ms idea, plans, and intentions, to the 
end that all captains should have a nearly instinctive know- 
ledge of what was expected of them in whatever 
they found themselves when the enemy was eventually 
sighted. 

Such a policy by an admiral of conducting what 
be called a course of instruction for his captains in 
tactics was virtually unprecedented in the British Navy. 
There had been tactical conferences between admiral 
captains before, but almost invariably as a last-minute device 
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after the enemy been sighted There were, of course, 
the printed instructions. But cold printed words 

have never inspired men to great deeds, and have only too 
often been more useful as a means of fixing blame after 
failure than of ensuring success. Nelson realized as none 
before him and few enough after him that real unity of 
purpose in a squadron necessitated the nearest possible 
approach to a blending of minds among the principal 
officers, which could only be achieved by constant dis- 
cussion and argument. It was not only the captains who 
gained benefit from the exhaustive examination of their 
problem under the guidance of their leader. Weak points 
of fleet organization came to light, and Nelson was able to 
arrange for extra signals in the signal books to provide for 
contingencies not previously foreseen. If a meeting with 
the French fleet were to come about. Nelson's squadron 
would be mentally far better prepared for that meeting 
than any other before it. 

They made a good passage to Egypt, and after four days, 
on ist August, again came in sight of the low, flat coast of 
the Nile delta. From a distance, Alexandria harbour seemed 
much fuller of shipping than before, and excitement rose as 
telescopes revealed the French tricolour flying from the 
forts. The great question was, was the French fleet inside. 
Nelson lay off some miles out while, still lacking frigates, 
he sent the Alexander and Swiftsure in to have a close look. 
Alas, they reported only a few minor war vessels. 

We can imagine Nelson's feelings on getting this signal. 
He had missed the French fleet once by being too early. He 
had now evidently missed it again by being too late. Hav- 
ing had a clear month without interruption, the French had 
had ample time to get their army safely ashore, and their 
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warships were now probably on their way back to 
with nothing to stop them. So Nelson had finally to 

catch them. What could his friends be able to say for 
now? And how his enemies would rejoice. 

Dejectedly, he decided that he might as well have a 
along the coast to the eastward, and the squadron filed 
stood in that direction, the Alexander and Swiftsure 
ordered to follow on. Eight or nine miles astern, the Cullo- 
den was still pulling along her wine ship. Why Nelson had 
not ordered her to cast off the tow and close on the in 
good time when approaching what all had hoped would 
be the enemy's hiding-place remains a puzzling conjecture. 

It had been a quarter to one on a hot Egyptian summons 
day, with a moderate breeze blowing, when the 
had signalled her blank. Just about two hours later a 
procession along the coast was suddenly transformed, 
flags were seen going up in the Zealous in the van which, 
when they could be read, were the report of a at 

anchor in AbouHr Bay, about fifteen miles further east. As 
the news flashed round the ships* decks* a deflated squadron 
swelled into excited animation. Nelson was just sitting clown 
to dinner, and it could be seen at once that he was a 
man. His long agonizing quest for the enemy's 
over. He had not missed it after all. It was just of Mm. 

He now had to deal with it But about this part of die 
business he had no qualms at all. With him were a set of 
captains whom he regarded, as indeed Lord St. Vincent 
had already described them, as die llite of the Navy, 

who moreover had been carefully schooled by himself in 
what he would want them to do. 
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transports safely into 

in June, Admiral Brueys, the 

Commander-in-Chief of the escorting Toulon 

had Ms to Aboukir Bay and 

in lie to be a good defensive 

line. The bay with a gently shelving 

so water was some way out. From the 

of the a projection of rocky shoals with 

an ran out; of this the French fleet 

in a as in as practicable to the shoal 

co the and to the island ahead, 

on which a battery mounted. Thus placed, 

the did not believe his line could be turned, 

his he thought, the only side open to 

He 13 ships-o-the-line, of which nine 

74$, 8os and was the giant L' Orient, of 

before on 13 th March 1795, 

the of Confident that any attack 

his outer side, that if his centre 

Ms Brueys placed Ms stronger 

in die of his line. 

When the reported to Mm at about 

3 p.m., a conference on how best to 

victory in the Battle of the Pyramids. 
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From the distance the British were away and the 

strength of the breeze, he calculated the enemy 
not be up before nightfall, and he did not they 

conceivably take the hazard of attacking after 
of his men were ashore watering, and for a 
he took no steps to recall them or to clear Ms for 
so certain was he that he had all night to prepare. 

Nelson could also calculate that he would be up 

with the French before dark. He was without 
of Aboukir Bay and was therefore with 

navigational perils, which would be 
dark, 1 As he approached, he could count the enemy's 
numerical strength to be thirteen of the line. He also had 
thirteen, all seventy-fours, but only ten were IE 

dose company, the Alexander and on 

their way back from the look into Alexandria, and the 
Culloden having only just slipped her wine ship and 
still miles astern. Had Nelson wanted excuses for not 
ing till morning light, he had several convincing at his 
disposal. 

But if any thoughts of delay crossed his mind, he has left 
us no evidence of them. So far as we can tell, he had EG Idea 
except to get at the French as quickly as possible. To the 
officers of the British fleet, the of an 

attack were all too obvious. Berry t the flag-captain, 
had given ample proof of personal gallantry at St. Vincent, 
wrote shortly afterwards that s the enemy's pre- 

sented formidable obstacles, but the 
with the eye of a seaman determined to attack*, Deter- 
mined to attack. Nelson was not allowing his to 

1 Fortunately Captain Fo!cy of the Goliath* the ship,, in 

of some French charts of Ac area, wMcfa proved xnyaluable. 
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on how the bat 

instead of to overcome Tfae 

tional he would have to accept. As for the 

obviously strong position, it did not to 

how to deal with It. He ordered the 

one to prepare for battle, another that he to con- 

centrate on the enemy's van and centre, and the to 

prepare to anchor by the stern. These a iadica- 

tion to every captain in the fleet of how the 
to surmount the tactical problem before Mm. He 
all his ships against a portion only of the enemy, 
convert a slight inferiority into what he be at 

crashing superiority. 

The sun was getting low by the time the 
ships were up to the island at the head of the bay. All 
had their leads going and mastheadmen the 

waters for signs of rocks and shoals. Captain Foley, in die 
Goliath, was leading the fleet and stood wel on to lie 
point of the island a wide berth before rounding it to 
for the enemy. The watching French officers, scru- 

tinizing the British approach, came to the 
the British ships must have local pilots on board, to 
gate with such apparent accuracy. 

The British line snaked round the island and to- 

wards the French van. There was no of 

signalling. The earlier signal to concentrate on the 
centre had given Foley the general plan of attack, 
die many discussions in die flagship of die he 

beEeved he knew how Nelson would the pit 

into practice. Foley was now steering for the of die 
Brendi line, meaning to pass inside it the 

shoreward side. By 'doing so, lie would be a 
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to the of the Mm, did not 

yet of his Nor, it Is fairly certain, did 

Ms policy known, was 

to the of its execution to 

Ms 

the headmost 

and the battery, all of which, opened fire 

on as he But he forbore to reply. He was 

the Frenchman's anchor buoy, 

lie to and did not want any 

of his Ms vision at this tricky 

At he put his ap to cross the bows 

of the the Guerrier; as he passed 

of lie in a broadside, raking her 

and aft, parallel, but bow to stem, Foley 

let go Ms the carried away aad the 

ram out to a so the Goliath fetched up on 

the on whom she opened 

a to remark, as he was crossing 

the he she might be found tin- 

on the so it proved. The guns were 

not run out and the cluttered up with lumber 

the side 

Ac was now folowing 

the and also crossing the Guemefs bows. 

her fire till she was just scraping past the 

and her from point-blank 

As the ran rippling along her 

the black and sharp 

1 that to her wliore It was the Grnmeis 

the It Acre woolcL be deep 

at las as far oat as die 
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against the orange of the sunset, was seen by the 
British ships to topple over and come 
Cheers ran down the British line. Then, up 

site the Guerrier, where the Goliath had to be, the 

Zealous engaged her broadside to broadside. 

Three more British ships, the Audacious, and 

passed ahead of the wretched to the 

of the French line, each giving her a as 

they did so: and by the time the had by she was a 
mastless wreck. 

The Audacious anchored on the bow of the 
man, the Conquerant; and the Theseus, her, a be- 
yond the Goliath. Thus, there were now four engag- 
ing the first three Frenchmen from the The 
British ship, the Orion, took a wider sweep and to an 
anchor further down the line, almost the 
Frenchman. Captain Foley of the Goliath had led the way 
admirably* 

By now the sun had set, and the short twilight was 
ing darkness swiftly in its train. The sixth ship in the 
line was Nelson's Vanguard. If there was to be a on 

the French van, it was time for some ship to anchor 
the French line; and this the Vanguard now did,, tip 

abreast the third Frenchman. Thus given the the 

next two British, die Minotaur and anchored 

too; placing themselves opposite the fourth and 
of the enemy respectively. The five French had 
eight British engaging them on both sides. Nelson's con- 
centration plan was in operation. At his 
the signal for close action was flying, though no 
now see it. 

Night had fallen over the battlefield, 
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a weird and lurid spectacle. Vivid gun flashes 
were out of the up and down the western 

end of the bay, momentarily illuminating the hulls and 
of and up the huge clouds of cannon 

from the and drifting slowly 

the French line the night breeze. Across 

the was the thunder of four to five 

punctuated by the occasional crash of a fall- 
ing and imperceptibly swelled by a vague murmur of 
and the rambling of gun carriages. The 
on must have gazed fascinated and 

at the to seaward, and may well 

was this fury that had hurled itself on 
die out of the sunset 

had of possible errors of identity after 

and had all the British ships to show four 

at the mizen peak. But once darkness 

had fully the murk and confusion of the 

the two rear ships of the British line to 

way. The mistaking her whereabouts, 

anchored outside the seventh Frenchman, which happened 

to be the L* Orient. The Majestic made an even worse 

shot, up opposite the tenth French ship. These 

two, actions, suffered severely, especially the 

had treatment from her mighty 

she dismasted and shattered, had to 

cut her and out of action. 

As it her was taken almost at once by 

two The and Swiftsure, arriving late 

were just groping their 

way the blanket that indicated the 

a bkek shape ahead. On 
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hailed, it revealed itself as the just dis- 

engaging. Continuing on, the 

and half-way between the French and the L 9 Orient, 

while the Alexander crossed of the l! Orient and 

anchored on her inner quarter. 

These two British seventy-fours were quickly 
by the fifty-gun Leander, from trying to get the 

Culloden afloat. The latter, delayed by her 
ment to the wine ship, had reached the reef 

dark and had rim ashore on it. The and 

brig had endeavoured to drag her off, but 
The Culloden had hoisted warning she had 

struck, which saved the Alexander a 

calamity; and as these two passed safely by, the 
followed them in. She now steered through a of 

the L'Qrient, skilfully anchored across her bows 
raking the French three-decker from ahead. 

There were thus three ships firing at her, and 
flames were noticed on board of her. Directing fire at 
the spot to prevent the French fire parties doing their work* 
the British saw the fire spread and spread. The French flag- 
ship was soon burning furiously, the flames up 
masts and rigging to turn her into a huge bonfire 
a ghastly orange light over die two battling 
ships, who knew what must shortly be coming* to 
cut their cables to get clear while there time. At 
at a quarter to ten, the great L* Orient blew up. The of 
the explosion stilled the fighting and for 
there was dead silence, save for the crash of 
Then somewhere a gun fired again* often joined in* the 
battle was resumed. 

The original concentration plan which had placed 
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five had already brought magnificent 

an hour, the two van had been 

into and in two or less all five French- 

had if they had not actually struck 1 . 

By certainly, the half of the French fleet 

What now to the victory was for 

the to OR the French rear and settle 

it, to this effect up 

the Tke fact was, the battle was 

to out of its own accord. The men were 

In one the could hardly be got up 

the at the capstan bars, the 

having been reached. 

had wounded in the head fairly 

in the A of flying metal had slashed his 

a of torn down over his one 

eye. himself killed, and was with 

He was, in fact, not seriously 

but badly shaken* and though he 

attempts to influence the battle thereafter, 

lie was or less hors de for the rest of the night. 

he aot himself. When day dawned, 

a victory as the of his time had hardly thought 

was to be his. All the first ax of the French line 

Of the six L* Orient having gone) 

oae dismasted, and on the 

of o Hie remaining three 

and to One, however, clumsily 

ran and was set on ire by her crew. But the other 

two, the Tell the got away. Thus, 

1 lie in Ac kgs tary greatly. 
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of the original French thirteen, eleven 
for, and without loss to the British. 

The news of this smashing victory struck the 
like a thunderclap. When the First Lord of the 
heard it in September, he fel in the corridor 

side his room in the Admiralty. In Naples* the 
and Lady Hamilton were similarly affected. Congratula- 
tions poured in, some verging on the hysterical, *Joy f Joy, 
joy, to you, brave, gallant, immortalized Nelson,* 
Lady Spencer, *my heart is absolutely bursting with 
sensations of joy, of gratitude, of pride, of every 
that ever warmed the bosom of a British woman. . . / 
this is how Lady Hamilton described the reactions of die 
Queen of Naples: 6 *Tis not possible, she cried, her 

husband, her children, walked frantically about the room, 
cried, kissed and embraced every person near her, 
ing," O brave Nelson! O God bless and protect our 
deliverer!" * 

All the great naval leaders sent their warm felicitatioES s 
Lord St. Vincent giving thanks to God for c the 
achievement the history of the world can produce*. la 
to Lord Howe, Nelson borrowed from Shakespeare to ex- 
plain that because he had the honour of *a 
band of brothers* therefore night was to his advantage, 
use by him of the famous phrase has often quoted, 
is as misleading as it was graceful. It was not he 
a band of loyal, devoted brothers-in-arms 
night was to Nelson's advantage, but because his 
were a well-drilled band of initiates, to and 
throughly impregnated with the workings of a 

Rewards and marks of gratitude poured in 
sources, including the East India Company, the Turkey 
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Company, the of die of Sardinia, the 

Czar and the of Turkey, the latter of whom 

a aigrette, known as the 

a of ^2,000, and 

Lord Lady he it on excellent author- 

ity her be a viscount But to the sur- 

prise of many, the List gave Nelson only 

a had to reduce his peerage 

to the reason was that Nelson was 

not a Commander-in-Chief. Legally he was not* but practi- 
he from his titular 

and a to conduct opera- 

die as he thought best. It was a 

so an occasion was marred by someone's 

it not the first time Nelson 

the victory was of the utmost importance. 

It and his army in the Near East. It de- 

the of the French fleet in the Mediterranean 

and the control of that sea into British hands. 

It put Austria and Prussia who, with die 

safely shut up in Egypt, 

to re-arm for coalition against France; it 

her s and brought the Turks 

the on the side. And a French historian has 

the Navy 'never recovered from this 

to its and its power*. 1 Conversely, it 

as an to war-anxious Britain, and 

the of Navy upward to a high 

reached. 

As for it at a stroke to the position of 

1 
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a world figure. His brilliant conduct at the of St. 

Vincent had made Ms to 

The dazzling victory of the Nile Ms 

throughout the civilized world. He now overtopped 

all his competitors in heroic accomplishments, 

now on was acclaimed as the foremost of 

his age. Lord Nelson of the Nile was in future to be a 

to conjure with. 
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For the however, Nelson himself was nothing 

at all to As tie Ms slow way to- 

Naples^ tie very ill, partly from the 

of the chase, partly from reaction 
the victory; partly his head wound, from 

he his splitting. 

A reception, however, awaited*him at Naples 

he The city was decorated in his 

and wherever he he was the loudly acclaimed 

hour. The Sir William Hamil- 

ton, and his not Nelson for five years; but 

now of Mm, on his going ashore 

to Eve at the and gave entertainments in his 

No he of some rest on shore 

so Ms painful and prostrating 

wound. 

He had to at only a short time. But the 

comfortable, and his 

was a strikingly beautiful 

Mm with flattery, of 

he to tire. Nor did he dislike being the 

and the honoured adviser of the 
as their saviour and 
no 
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defender. His stay at Naples with an occasional sea trip- 
grew longer and longer. 

Not that his sojourn there was in conflict Ms doty. 
The Admiralty's post-Nile instructions for Nelson, for- 
warded through Lord St. Vincent, had given priority to 
the protection of the Kingdom of Naples and the 
of any Neapolitan operations of war. At present, 
was at peace with France, but Nelson was to end 

that state of affairs without delay. He wanted to Ms 

victory to the full, while the moral eiect it had 
was at its height. This was sound enough strategy: but un- 
fortunately the calculations on which the 
action was based were less reliable. The Austrian 
Mack, sent down to command the Neapolitan Army, 
way to unbridled optimism regarding its quality. 
ever eager for offensive action, was only too ready to be 
convinced, and proceeded to bring a of 

cajolery, pressure, and hopeful to on 

Ferdinand, to induce Mm to declare war and 
against French-occupied Rome, with or without 
support. It was undoubtedly rash for Naples to move 
the participation of Austria was certain. But the 
an Austrian general had been to command the Nea- 
politans was some indication Austria in if 
Naples had any success, while rumours that the 
were about to march against Naples gave 
for a forestalling attack. 

But whether Naples had or had not for 

much the same would probably have to die 

Neapolitan offensive. King Ferdinand war and off 

wait his 30,000 of wkat had *the 

troops in Europe*, Rome. and not 
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At the contact with French 

the Neapolitan Army Into a fleeing rabble 

at top for home. The French had only to 

follow at to Naples without meeting 

a part in landing the Royal 

of Naples in this Nelson was under the 

of its members away to safety. 

As the drew the capital, in December 1798, he 

the King, Queen, their children and 

Neapolitan families, 

the the bulk of the Royal treasure in 

the and her and transported them 

a very to Palermo in Sicily. There their 

set up Court, awaiting the oppor- 

to to the mainland. Sir William and Lady 

of course, accompanied the King and Queen, 

and to live with diem as before. 

The Court did not believe in woe-begone aus- 

terity, and the of the British Legation were as 

in engagements and entertaining as 

at not, perhaps did not want to, escape 

but he of work to keep him busy. 

St. Vincent, too well, had gone to live ashore at 

to leave Nelson to run everything 
the had a heivy load on his 

less the politico-naval direction of 
the of the two-thousand-mile 

of the Sea. There was the siege of 

to be Captain Ball was operating 

was the blockade of die French 

in to be over inddentaly, Nelson 
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was being rendered almost speecHess with by 

the Government having out to the Levant a 

Captain Sir Sydney Smith, with quasi-ambassadorial 

who was using them to assert his virtual of 

Nelson's orders. There were also Russian and Turkish 

squadrons now in the Mediterranean, drawn by die 

victory of the Nile, with whose commanders Nelson 

himself in Sequent correspondence; while he had 

to keep an occasional eye on those irritating survivals of 

the Middle Ages, the piratical Deys, Beys and of 

the North African Arab states. In addition, his 

own special concern with the Neapolitan 

he justifiably regarded as Ms primary care, the 

of so doing being periodically impressed on him by 

authority. Nelson was thus controlling die naval 

and administration of the whole Mediterranean area; and 

was doing it, moreover, almost by himself, no 

Commander-in-CMeFs staff to ease his secretarial 

At the end of tie day, when he went back to the 

house for the night, he was tired out; and 

dragged out to gambling parties, was usually to be 

asleep in Ms chair by the card table 

did the gaming for both of them. 

By now Nelson was openly in love her. As as 
October 1798 he had written in a letter to Lord St. 
that he was 'writing opposite Lady 
you will not be surprised at the of this 

letter. Were your Lordship in my place, I if 

you could write so well; our hearts be all 

in a flutter': an epistolary palpitation 
Ac shrewd old Commander-in-Chief 
was in process of happening to Ms most 
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ate flag-officer. By the the Palermo stage had been 

this development had become a matter of 

and all over the station; and presently in 

London, too. 

Those upwards to dizzy eminence 

arc the of the envious, and need to comport 

circumspection if they are to avoid 

the of tongaes. The "faction wrought 

ai of ill-will* to Nelson because St. Vincent 

in out for special opportunities 

had punctured by the Battle of the Nile, 

only too ready to seize the chances that 
to them to spread the word 
had to his head. His friends were dis- 

traught. Troubridge the risk of a private warning with 
aa to Nelson not to expose himself to such criti- 

of the Swlftsure, sent Nelson a 

to serve the same end by 

to a of his greatness. This was a coffin 

out of die salved mainmast of the L 9 Orient For 

it propped up in his cabin in the 

flagship. 

When the French reached Naples, as King Ferdinand 
had set up a 'Paxthenopeian Republic*. This 
was to overthrow at the earliest possible 

in to oat the Neapolitan defeat and 

the in Ms The general feeling among 

the was strongly anti-French. There 

an ugly of French sympathizers as 

tie the city in Decem- 

ber, and it had not after the occupation before 

a Ruffe, began partisan 
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operations the French and the 

regime. Aware of these encouraging 

off Troubridge with a few ships to the 

of Naples and give what he could to the 

insurgents. 

The general outlook was most hopeful. The Euro- 
pean coalition against France* called into by 
Nelson's victory at Aboukk y was on the point of maturity. 
In March 1799, France took the initiative her grow- 
ing danger by renewing hostilities with Austria 
but, without Buonaparte's military leadership, 
serious reverses. The French armies In Italy to 
northward, and the people of the Neapolitan 
were wild with excitement at the prospect of delverancc. 
Nelson was urgent for the King to return to 
in a man-of-war and stimulate by his presence a up- 
rising. But Ferdinand was no hero. To Nelson^s 
lie refused to move from Palermo, which he 
much, until Naples had been throughly ^cleansed"; 
meanwhile he used all manner of pressure to at 
Palermo with him. With the victor of the Nile at 
hand, the weak, timorous and indolent felt 
but not without Mm. 

On 22nd April the French evacuated Naples, for 

the Castle of St. Elmo. Ruffe's irregulars in, a 

few days later Nelson was saying the 
would be back in their capital within a 
as this happy return seemed imminent* a 
arose which threw all plans into confusion. A 
Nelson direct from the Atlantic to tell a 

fleet from Brest had been coming south. 

It was not at all surpriang the French 
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a move. Nelson's of the Toulon 

fleet had the Sea into the hands of 

France's and the resulting therefrom 

only be by the arrival of another French 

in sea On 2jth a force of twenty-five of the 

Hue out of Brest almost under 

the of the Lord Bridport (who went off in the 

and set off south. On 4th May it was off 

Cadiz, Lord fifteen ships 

the of seventeen. There was a 

gale and Bruix, no attempt to deal 

and the Spaniards, went straight on to- 

day Lord St. Vincent, from the 

Rock, saw the streaming east through the 

Stem 

a pretty for Mm. The British line- 

the Mediterranean were widely dis- 
persed at Palermo, Minorca, 1 Alexandria 
and quickly could obviously be mopped 
up in Even concentrated, they would only 
to Brabc's twenty-five. Keith had another 
off Cadiz and was one at Tetuan; but if Keith's 
to a superior force against the 
the be able to get out and join 

What a 

St. to get of Keith, nevertheless, 

on 12th May he took Keith's 

Ms at Gibraltar sailed to join 

the Commodore Duckworth, 

he did on He it most probable, as 

1 tad by the cm die initiative of Lord 
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lie had sent to warn Nelson, that the French 

proceed to raise the blockade of Malta, and go on to 
do the same at Alexandria. The Spaniards, he felt 
would try to recapture Minorca with their now 
from Cadiz. 

It was therefore with some surprise that St. 
learnt that Bruix seemed to have gone north to Toulon* 
The Spaniards, sure- enough, when Keith departed 
before Cadiz, had entered the Mediterranean to 

Cartagena. St. Vincent, with 20 ships, had therefore 
fleets now on his hands, a French fleet of 25 sail at Toulon 
and a Spanish of 17 sail at Cartagena. 1 Probably Ms 
course would have been to get hold of Nelson's 14 
with a superiority of 34 to 25, to have gone in of 

the most dangerous enemy, the French. Instead, he left 
Nelson to guard the route to Malta and Alexandria, and 
his own 20 went to cruise in between Toulon and 

With the first news of Bruix's approach. Nelson 
out orders to Ms scattered forces to come in, 
patched word to St. Vincent that when Ms sMps had con- 
centrated he would send them to join Duckworth at 
Minorca* But he added that he himself would be to 

accompany diem, since 'nothing would console the 
(of Naples) this night but my promise not to 
unless Sicily itself were attacked; finally Ms 

heart was breaking for having to stay. He in a 
position. His instrucrions said* among other lie 

was most carefully to avoid 'giving any of the 

smallest cause for suspicion, jealousy, or offence'. He 
not therefore altogether ignore the fears of 

1 Actually eleven of the seventeen been and 

agecl by weadker on die way round, but St. Yittcmt did not 
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the Queen of Naples or her to him to remain at 

But he of all have had an instinctive 

to be in the hunt for Bruix, and it is no wonder he 

his even though that organ was to 

a waywardness only a week or two later. 

When, however, received St. Vincent's warning 

a on and Alexandria, he 

to go out himself and cruise with his available ships 

off Maritime, a island just west of Sicily, in case Bruix 

to of Sicily on his way east. It is 

St. Vincent, inferior to the French 

let the French and Spanish combined, 

did tell Nelsbn, was even more inferior, to con- 

him* Thus the Commander-in-Chief know- 

left his two sections, each inferior 

to the enemy. It not the soundest strategy. 

off Maritimo for five days, when he 

from St. Vincent that the French had gone north to 

Toulon. Presumably deciding that the danger to Malta and 

past, Nelson took his fleet back to 

Palermo as he said, to cover Sicily and Naples, but prob- 

also to the of the Court by the sight of his 

Here he for a fortnight* during which 

he that St. Vincent's health was bad and that 

he was of over the command to Keith. 

The Nelson. It shocked him 

a Commander-m-Chief could possibly think of re- 

Ms actually in chase of the 

and he at the prospect of finding 

Lord 

Palermo from Naples was good, 
the to go there with his fleet 
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and some Sicilian troops in order to speed the of 

the French and prevent excesses when Riiffo's 
entered the city. Probably persuading himself that the 
was clear, with the French fleet in the north, Nelson em- 
barked 1,700 Sicilian troops and, on i3th June, was 
setting off for Naples when two ships joined 
Keith. They brought the latter's opinion that the 
were coming down to attack Sicily or Naples. It is 
that, if he thought that, Keith had not taken his 
down to Palermo himself, instead of sending only two 
But Keith was at this moment committing the 
error of using his fleet to protect a base. 

It was correct that St. Vincent's health had failed 
after leaving Minorca to look for Bruix in the north; and 
on 2nd June he handed over the sea-going command to 
Keith and returned to Minorca. Keith proceeded north- 
ward and, hearing that Bruix had left Toulon* oa 
into the Gulf of Genoa after him. But on 6th June, 
he believed the French fleet to be under 100 away/ 
he suddenly decided he must go back to see if Minorca 
being attacked by the Spaniards. He was discarding his 
object at the last moment in order to a new 
evidently did not realize that the main function. 
as a base was to help him destroy the enemy To 
an enemy fleet in order to safeguard the to get the 
matter the wrong way round. On his way back to 
Keith received an order from St. Vincent to off Cape 
Sans Sebastian on the Spanish coast to interpose 
the French and Spanish fleets: but this order he 
He was intent on securing Ms base from harm at all costs* 

Keith reached Minorca to find it quite St. 

1 It was sixty. 
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Vincent worse. The latter now handed over the entire 
to and left for England. Keith at once 

sail for Toulcn. But he had missed his chance, 

and was to pick tip the French fleet's trail, 

had, in fact, across iinMndered to Cartagena and 
the junction with the Spanish fleet that St. Vincent 
had so Had obeyed the latter's order to 

off Cape San Sebastian, he would probably have 
to Bniix to before the French could 

join the Spaniards. It was no credit to Keith that the Franco- 
had no consequences. Actually 

did with his combined fleet, but took it 

out the Straits of Gibraltar and up north 

to Brest: but he any thoughts of fighting inside the 
the British dispositions were admirably de- 
signed to to a great numerical superiority 
the portions of the British fleet and 
destroy separately. 1 

It Is extraordinary to that at this critical moment 

at Naples men from his fleet to fight 

OH shore. On Keith's two ships joining him with the news 

Bruix be on the way to attack Sicily or Naples, 

had put to Palermo, landed die Sicilian troops, 

and his to Maritime to await Bruix's 

*I the of his Sicilian Majesty's 

he to Keith, *is to place myself alongside 

the Froida 9 . 1 he the significant qualification that 

1 It is did ifojfrlr of ordering Ndson to concentrate 

Mm (aa kit mot til twelve days after lie had 

ami did not receive the order rill the 

a force for twenty days. 

1 A lad not to Keith in regard to Minorca. 
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he would wait off Maritime 'anxiously expecting suck a 

reinforcement as may enable me to go in of the 

enemy's fleet*. Never before or did in- 

sufficient numbers the excuse for not for the enemv. 

Only a week or two before, he had written that If 
worth joins* (which would have given 
"not one moment shall be lost in my attacking the enemy 1 * 
He now had eighteen ships. 

The fact must have been that he did not want to go in 
search of the enemy. Rumours were reaching Mm of armis- 
tice negotiations being initiated with the French and 
forces at Naples, the reported nature of which did not 
Nelson at all. On 2Oth June he received word a 
reinforcement from the Channel fleet was 
It was enough. He at once made sail for Palermo, he 

picked up Sk William and Lady Hamilton, and on 

without pause to Naples Bay. 

On arrival there. Nelson found that Cardinal and 

his royalist forces, k agreement with Captain Foote, 
British frigate Seahorse (left by Troubridge as 
representative), had just concluded aa armistice the 

remaining French troops in St. Elmo Castle and the 
politan collaborationists holding out in two 
Under the terms of this armistice, the French 
tionist forces and any other pro-French 
if they laid down their arms, be a safe to 

France. 

Nelson was furious. Though, as a it was no 

real concern of his whether or not die 
cans were punished for their disloyalty to the 
provided the country was freed from French 
he refused to recognize the armistice the 
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consulted. RufFo was equally angry with Nelson for 
Ms interference. However, the King, who had been badly 
by the emergence of republicanism in Naples, 
up Nelson and repudiated the armistice terms. He 
himself to Naples, and lived for a time on board 

Nelson's whence he superintended a Royalist 

anti-monarchist elements, which pursued a 
course for many vindictive months. 
Before the King arrived, Nelson had initiated an execu- 
became a matter of acute and widespread con- 
troversy. Commodore Caracciolo, previous head of the 
Neapolitan fleet, undoubtedly become a rebel against 
his sovereign and on Royalist ships. Nelson, learn- 

ing of his hiding-place, had him arrested and brought on 
the Nelson's flagship, where he was 

at once court-martialed and condemned to death. By 
Nelson's own order he was hanged at the yard-arm of a 
same evening. The episode created a 
great and brought Nelson under severe criticism, 

not only in Naples, but in London. Strong measures against 
Neapolitan may have been good or bad. It was folly 

for Nelson to take a leading part in them. 
While absorbed in displaying his devotion to the 
of monarchy and his hatred of treason, Nelson 
received oa ijth July an order from Lord Keith, now his 
Commander-in-CMef, to send all the ships he could spare 
to at Minorca. The order was dated at sea on 

27th June, and Keith had by then evidently 

he the principle of concentra- 

at die point. This was a principle that should 

an to Nelson. But he chose to 

Ac order* If he was. to send any ships he could 
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spare, and lie took advantage of wording to lie 

could spare none. 

He could not indeed send any without once 
rapting die policy on which his mind set of 
the Neapolitan territories from taint of French or pro- 
French influence as quickly as possible. He very 
landed many of his seamen and marines under Troubridge 
to march twenty miles inland to lay to Capua; 

they would have to be got back if the ships were to be 
away. Not that there was difficulty about this. Twenty-four 
hours should have had the men on board; if his Com- 
mander-in-Chief wanted Nelson's ships at Minorca, to 
Minorca they should have gone. In any case, to the 
crews of his squadron for operations ashore while a 
enemy fleet might appear over the horizon at any 
was simple strategical lunacy, as the Admiralty 
to him and might have emphasized much 
As it happened, a detachment from Nelson's force not 

have reached Keith in time, for he had to 

Bniix out of the Straits before Nelson received Ms 
demand for ships. But this Nelson did not know at the 
time he decided to disobey it. 

Nelson has been greatly, and deservedly, for 

disobeying this order of Keith's. But it has over- 

looked that Keith himself had done the 
St. Vincent. Moreover, Keith's disobedience the 
probable result of preventing a battle with the 
whereas Nelson's happened to have no ill effects. Why, 
has so much pubEcity been given to Nelson*s 
practically none to Keith's? Almost 
son himself deliberately invited attention to it by in 

a long and entirely unconvkicittg attempt of 
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his to notice, the Admiralty could 

reply and censure, its to that 

on record/ on record, they also show 

in to uphold Keith's author- 

ity, to by supporting 

bases. "Their Lordships 

do not ... sec to Justify your . . . having left 

to the of attacked, having any 

to //.* (Author's italics.) 

On his way out of the Straits, Keith sent Nelson 

to Ms whole force to cover 

both; this time with 

also he was probably leaving 

the and of his were therefore bad ones. 

It is and wrong for precise orders to be 

by an is not likely to remain available to 

the Keith should have turned 

the over to Nelson, as St. Vincent for not dis- 

similar it over to him, and left Nelson 

to use his in the and take the respons- 

As the left in charge, Nelson was un- 
doubtedly to prefer to Minorca. The latter could 
be by as the French and Spanish 
had out of the Mediterranean, it was 
an on Minorca could be in con- 
tethering the British 

1 The of 'Never esplain', was never better 

in got las facts wrong, wrote 

a on die because Keith had lost the 

by was proper. Actually, 

had Ic t It by been in less of a hurry to 

he giving utterance to opinions which 
as as 
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Mediterranean to the island, to 

have been left in Spanish hands. 

The Bruix covered a short and 

period* into which everyone concerned as 

many blunders and false steps as was ia the A 

large French fleet had entered the Mediterranean, 
there for two months, and gone away unmolested. 
Byng had been shot for a failure no worse. 

Keith left the Mediterranean on joth July, the 

Franco-Spanish fleet to Brest, and then went on to 
where he remained four months before to his 

station. In his absence Nelson became acting Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Nelson went back to much the same life as he 
leading before the Bruix episode. At the end of July he 
reported southern Italy 'cleansed* and ready for the 
return. But King Ferdinand insisted on on in 

Palermo, and so Nelson returned there to live die 

Hamiltons again. His health was bad and he in 
spirits, neither of which was surprising. He had in the 
enervating climate of the Mediterranean under war 
tions for six and a half years, except for six at 

(for half of which he was in great pain and under drags), 
in addition to heavy toil had suffered two 
Moreover* he had rather a guilty conscience, as his 
show, about his refusal of Keith's orders; and 
hopelessly in love with Lady Hamilton, he was 
an unpleasant meeting with his wife on his 

By the end of 1799 Nelson learnt with 
Keith was about to return to die station and 
to second place. The First Lord of die Admiralty 
willing enough to sec Nelson given a in die 
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Brueys and Buonaparte were at large 

and really ugly; and Nelson had not failed 

Then, the Nile, Nelson received such latitude 

the great St. Vincent in ordering affairs inside 

the as to give Mm the status of inde- 

commander. Nelson had therefore confidently 

St. Vincent away, the com- 

in chief would devolve upon him. But, instead, here 
this Keith in over Ms head. Nelson 

was bitterly aggrieved/ 

To worse* Keith arrived back in January 

to take a strong line with Lord 

Nelson of the Nile. He doubtless heard much criticism 
in of Nelson's handling of the Naples busi- 

and of Ms with Lady Hamilton; and he him- 

self have still smarting under Nelson's dis- 

obedience of his orders. He -returned evidently determined 
to his authority and stand no nonsense. 

He and at Leghorn; and Keith, keeping Nel- 

son very much at a distance, went straight to Palermo on a 
visit to the dragon's lair. After nine days he seemingly con- 
he had as much ammunition as he wanted. With 
to outsiders, he proceeded to take Nelson 
to the blockade of Malta. As luck would have it, 
they hardly got there the French made an attempt 

to the blockade with the Genereux, one of the two 

of the Mne that had escaped from Aboukk Bay. Nelson 
was on the spot, and the Frenchman surrendered to him 
a 

1 was, it is mis, a of two years' standing. But 

any Nile to his a G3mmaiidar-m--Chief 

less a yearns in. tank. 
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Keith then sailed for another part of the station, 
Nelson at Malta to conduct the blockade with strict 
not to go to Palermo. But Nelson was equal to that. If he 
was to be treated like a naughty midshipman, he would be- 
have like one. He wrote to say that his health was so bad 
a visit to Palermo was imperative and off he went. While 
he was away the last survivor from the Nile, the 
Telly made a dash from Malta, but was brought to action by 
Nelson's flagship and captured. He had got the lot. 

Keith's attitude towards Nelson was deplorable. Granted 
all Nelson's weaknesses, vanities and other foibles, he 
nevertheless the most brilliant fighting admiral the war had 
produced or was likely to produce; he had now a world- 
wide reputation which Lord Keith would never achieve, 
and he had put his country under the greatest obligation to 
him for his transcendent services. It was nationally dis- 
creditable that he should be under the humiliation of Lord 
Keith's heavy-handed attempts to discipline Mm. Keith had 
been home in England for four months and must have 
personal contact with die First Lord of the Admiralty 
that time. His feelings towards Nelson being what Ms sub- 
sequent actions showed, Keith should have on 
Nelson's removal before he Mmself went back to the 
Mediterranean. To return with the expectation and inten- 
tion of quarrelling with his principal flag-officer was not the 
best way to further the prosecution of the war. Having re- 
turned, Keith was now going about the station 
that Lady Hamilton had commanded the 
fleet long enough. Such a pleasantry, when it got to 
Nelson, as get back it was bound, would 
prove fatal to any good relationship between Keith and his 
second-in-command. 
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As it It left to Nelson to end an Impossible situa- 
tion by applying to go for purposes of health. In 

Ms First Lord allowed Mxnself to make 

011 Nelson's conducts ending 

the that Nelson was more 

to recover Ms and in England than 'in 

an at a Court*. 

That Nelson off to in inactivity at Palermo after 

be tree. If so, he was not the first warrior 

to nor the last. A few years later, Lord St. 

Vincent scornfully the command of the Channel 

of a he had against the Prime Minister. 

Moreover, it is too clear what there was left for a man 

of Nelson's to do in the Mediterranean after Keith's 

return. Keith a who Jiked to control as much 

as scope to subordinates. It 

is one way of Bat it does not conduce to 

the of distinguished assistants. 

Lord Spencer could about inactivity, but the examples 

he to back up Ms general condemnation were uncon- 

He he would be very concerned to 

Nelson learnt of the arrival of a French fleet 

in the *either on shore or in a transport at 

Palermo*. But in saying Spencer was evidently forgetful 

of the fact Lord St. Vincent had learnt this very thing 

in on at Gibraltar. Moreover, at the time 

were being penned, St. Vincent, 

the Channel fleet, was actually telling 

he to the blockade of Brest from 

Torre Abbey in Devon. Truth to tell, it did not matter at all 

was he of the appearance of a 

in the provided he heard in 
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good enough time; and lie could quite correctly 
Spencer it was the duty of the Channel to see he did 
so hear, if not to prevent the appearance of a in 

the Mediterranean altogether. 

Spencer also complained, clearly as a result of a 
from Keith, of Nelson quitting Ms station off Malta. it 
might have occurred to the First Lord of the 
to relegate an ex-Commander-in-Chief, who for the 
part of eighteen months had had the principal voice in the 
whole Mediterranean area* to the minor duty 
a small island with less freedom of action 
enjoyed as a captain under Hood and Jems was provocative 
and unwise to the point of impropriety on Keith's part, 

As for the 'foreign Court*, there was by 1800 so 
rumour and scandal attaching to Nelson's presence at 
Palermo that it was clearly desirable to end that 
At the same time Spencer may not have realized 
were or anyway had been a number of quite sound 
for Nelson's close association with the Court in 
After Nelson had eliminated the enemy *s 
fleet at the Nile, his duties became rather more 
tive and political than operational, for the 
of which he really needed a shore headquarters 
be a centre of intelligence and a good political 
board. For this purpose, the Court of the two 
much to commend it. In 1798 there was no British 
east of Gibraltar, and, failing one* die Court 

was the most obvious choice. It was the 
from French military power, it was ideally in die 

Mediterranean, and the throne was not only 
tile to republican France, but was doseiy to 

principal ally. It was not only* therefore, the of lady 
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that drew to the Neapolitan Court. Nor 

It be forgotten, in the reasons for Nelson's 

partiality for that Court, that both Lord Spencer and Lord 
St Vincent were constantly emphasizing to Mm the cardinal 
of its safety. Spencer may have been 

of his when he employed the 
"foreign Court* to describe this key kingdom 
which he had been so solicitous and which 

also Nelson's administrative headquarters. 
That Nelson may have become, after a time and perhaps 
Lady Hamilton's influence, too much identified with 
the of the Sicilian Court, to the detriment of the 

he owed to his own Sovereign, is certainly possible. 
he confessed to having allowed his 

"conscience to become Sicilified'. But it is fair to add that 
of the British Crown at foreign capi- 
after Nelson's time, have been infected in 
die way, without a Lady Hamilton in the back- 
ground, 1 

What part that renownedly beautiful lady played in the 

of Nelson's Sicilification will probably always be a 

of opinion. That she acted as a powerful magnet to 

towards the Sicilian capital is beyond question. 

She also given him bad advice about the import- 

of his at die the capital to reassure the Court. 

if so. It necessarily from any ignoble motive; 

for not only her years at Naples have tended 

to warp her judgment in this matter, but we know that 

1 Miott, Lori bro ther, who had been one of the 

a i at die Neapolitan Court, but who, 

Sk WiBiam fifl a victim himself to the 
of 
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Sir William and she were under strong and 
sure from the King and Queen to keep Lord 
at hand and as many battleships as possible with him. 
Queen especially was a most persistent pleader, and did not 
scruple to extend her urgent appeals for protection 
Nelson to Lord St. Vincent, who was by no un- 

sympathetic to them. 

The suggestion that Lady Hamilton used her 
with Nelson to keep him out of his ship or away from the 
sea for her own selfish ends is not corroborated by the 
stages of Nelson's career, which provide little if any 
of that kind. It is also to be noted in her favour that she 
extremely popular with those very shrewd judges, the 
of the Mediterranean fleet. That some of Nelson's 
were alarmed, with or without good reason* at the 
of Nelson's association with her is known. That she, 
her florid vulgarities and unceasing flattery of him, pro- 
vided an extremely useful stick for Nelson's enemies to 
him with is more certain still. Severe criticism of the 
Hamilton-Nelson manage at Palermo was indeed inevitable, 
The world being what it is, Nelson's notorious 
with Emma Hamilton, coupled with his prolonged 
ashore at the Sicilian capital, could only do him great 

Lord Spencer was undoubtedly right in agreeing 
Nelson should come home. Where he was very much 
was in not bringing that admiral home before. If, after 
having left Nelson as Conimander-in--Chief for a 
Spencer had for one reason or another felt unable to con- 
tinue him in that post, the First Lord should have found 
excuse for relieving him altogether when Keith returned, 
Spencer must have been singularly obtuse, especially 
the conversations he must have had with Keith during the 
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stay k not to have realized that the 

not be big enough for both of them. 

The between Nelson and 

about, and It was Lord 
that It did, 

As It friction between the two 

Thus, refused to give Nelson anything 

a in to proceed to England a 

by Lord St. Vincent the year 

.as a convict'' Nelson took two 

to carry the Queen of 

the and himself to Leghorn as a pre- 

to overland; Keith's anger at which no 

It was, of course, quite 

of Nelson to behave in this fashion. But men do not 
when they become admirals; and 

Lord could have known, had he taken the trouble, 

career showed him to be exceptionally 
and of any but the lightest control. 

What Is undoubtedly the most interesting speculation In 
to of Nelson's career Is why he made Ms extra- 

of the hunt for Brulx In order to proceed 
to It Is he took Sir William, and 

Lady on this occasion, It seems hardly 

to go Nelson's known characteristics to 

his behaviour. He shown before In his career 
In the of the on the polar bear, the sup- 

pression of die West trade, and the attack on 

Craz on a course of action his 

to It on to completion, one way or the 
other, an to alow extraneous 

to his purpose. His Initial interest 
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after the Nile was die Neapolitan one. It lie had 

been primarily responsible for the fiasco of the 

of war by Naples in 1798. Knowing how 

sensitive Nelson was about Ms reputation and "honour*, we 

can imagine how desperately anxious he most haYC to 

redeem that lamentable reverse himself and not have it 

by others. 

And then, just as this dearly wished 
about to occur, with Nelson taking a leading part in die 
deEverance, what should happen but die appearance 
wretch Braix with his unwelcome fleet. Keenly to 

be in at the republican death at Naples, yet all too 

well what was required of him against die 
Nelson would be puled in two directions at once; and 
being aware that he must sacrifice one cause or die other, 
would be left in a state of acute 
line he took. 

If this be not a true estimate of Nelson's motives and 
ings at this time, it is nevertheless one that 
closely with his actions and statements. He was 
looking longingly over his shoulder towards 
off Maritimo, and anxiously over die other shoulder for an 
enemy fleet when at Naples. And his letters to 

have been in extreme agitation of mind all the 

Braix period, so much so that he became quite ilL This 
estimate would also explain die unwonted of 

his attitude towards Carocdolo and die 
as a means of emphasizing his own share in die recovery of 
Naples. 

Having received permission to go home, Nelson left die 
Mediterranean widi die Hamiltons in June 1800 to 
to England overland. Sir William had, to Ms 



HAMILTON 

as at Palermo* possibly at 

the as a of removing what 

it as Lady influence over 

They Austria and 

of a triiimphal progress as 

At on 6th November, they landed at 

and Nelson met his wife for the 

for a half years. Half a year before, 

by the back from Palermo, Lady 

out. Her husband had replied 

did he Ms flag. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
THE BALTIC 



If Lady Nelson had any thought that the return of her 
hero husband to England would enable her to win 
back from the siren of Palermo, she was doomed to 
bitter disappointment. It soon became clear to her her 
Horatio was fatally estranged. And what must have hurt her 
most deeply was his manner of showing his new 
There is nothing historically unique about a married 
going off with another woman; but it must be very nearly 
unique for such men to expect their wives to be 
about the women who were supplanting them. Yet this 
what Nelson looked for in his faithful if uninspiring Fanny. 
He was constantly singing Emma Hamilton*s praises to her 
and was persistent in expecting his wife to accept Lady 
Hamilton's company. Such a situation could only end one 
way. 

Hardly less odd was Nelson's assumption that 
society would be ready to receive him and Lady Hamilton 
as normal companions. That society was not 
strait-laced, but it drew the line at moral irregolarilies 
openly paraded; as. was soon brought home to Nelson, 
was harshly emphasized when he wait to pay his 
to the King. George DQ[ could hardly claim to have a 
impeccable family. He himself had played no in 

the recent loss of the American colonies, said had 
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to the of pubic life by a deliberate policy of 

of public the admiral in his pies- 

had lost an and an eye in Ms service, had by a 

off tie more to add lustre to the 

any of the reign* Yet His Majesty 

his back on Mm 

a words. It. was the penalty for doing 

too to the code. 

On London, had signified his desire 

to He left the Mediterranean 

on the of one will undoubtedly 

had a of truth, the wish to escape from 

an may have played a part. But the 

relief the cares of office during the 

Europe had 3 with the change of 
a restoration of fill vigour. 
this of service is in obvious conflict with 
any too enslaved to Lady Hamil- 

ton's to care his duty. 

Early in January 1801, Nelson was informed that he was 
to join the Channel his old chieC St. Vincent, 

Ms flag in the San Josef , which he had him- 
self on February 1797, He had been pro- 
to vice-admiral on ist January 1801, and left about a 
to Ms While he was at Ply- 
her out, lie received a secret mes- 
Lady given birth to a daughter 
his daughter who be Horatia, 

not, all, to resume the old seagoing 

Lord St. Vincent He was wanted else- 

A to been gathering in the 

of Europe, to the negligence 
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of Sit Sydney Smith, escaped from Egypt to 
in 1799, and had swiftly overthrown Pitt's second 
He had been skilfully using his enhanced prestige to 
the latent hostility of the Baltic Powers to Britain's contra- 
band policy at sea. For long, this had been a sore 
with these Powers, who greatly resented the seizure of their 
ships and cargoes under the British Contraband Laws. There 
had been a combination of the Baltic States in 1781 
British interference with their seaborne trade, under the 
title of the Armed Neutrality of the North. Buonaparte had 
been working to recreate this northern combination 
Britain, and early in 1801 his efforts bore fruit 
Sweden, Prussia and Denmark formed a second 
Neutrality which, in spite of its semi-pacific tide, in- 
tended to secure British acceptance of the freedom of com- 
merce by force of arms. The ringleader of this combination 
was Russia, whose unstable Czar, Paul 9 had now 
round from hostility to France to admiration for Buona- 
parte and enmity to England. He proceeded to seize all Eng- 
lish property in Russia and laid an embargo on British 
in Russian ports. 

This northern combination meant the throwing of 
new fleets Prussia not being a naval power* into the 
scales against Britain, now all alone and at war all 

Western Europe except Portugal. In this grave emergency 
the British Government decided that the bat course to 
take the initiative against the northern powers and 
their combination to pieces before it could be effective. 

But Lord Spencer's nerve was not equal to the 
taken. Though the gravity of the danger called for the 
strongest measures in meeting it, he hoped that soft 
might achieve the same result as hard Imodb. To command 
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the Icet for the he selected Admiral Sir 

Hyde Parker, this officer was said to be a good 

Moreover, a Office representative was 

to the as a purveyor of conciliatory mes- 

aad However, as a precaution, Lord 

be second-m-comraanc! in case drastic action 

It Is a of official uncertainty of 

could not up his mind whether he 

OE or and tried to rely on both 

The of such an endeavour to have the 

best of two Is to have the worst of both, 

and It will be It was no fault of Lord Spencer's 

did not In this case. Actually, before the 

Lord St. Vincent had superseded Spencer 

as Lord, But by that the appointments had been 

and could not very well have been changed, though 

it is to be St. Vincent had himself told Spencer 

Sir Hyde Parker was s the only man he had to face the 

Northern Powers*. 

For this service the San Josef was too large and so 

his flag to the smaller St. George. She left 

Plymouth In the third week of February for the assembly 

of Great Yarmouth, and on the way round picked up 

at 600 troops under Lieut-Colonel the Hon. 

William Stewart, who destined to be a close observer 

of Nelson's the Important part of the forth- 

arrived at Yarmouth to find himself confronted 

a of hostility. His chief was the same Hyde 
Parker had one of the Hag officers in the Mediter- 

in 1795 and who, left in temporary 

command of the and viewing Captain Nelson's 
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activities in the Gulf of Genoa with 
had brought them to a summary close by most 

of Ms ships. Now in 1801 it became at that 

Nelson's brilliant exploits in the intervening years had 
merely served to add jealousy to die dislike that Parker had 
previously felt towards Mm. When Vice-Admiral 
Nelson of the Nile made Ms appearance as Sir Hyde Parker's 
second-in-command, Sir Hyde refused to have any 
with him, did not consult him about the task in prospect, 
and left Mm in ignorance of all plans and intentions. It was 
an early and striking demonstration of Sir Hyde Parker's 
unfitness for his appointment. Having those sort of feelings 
towards Nelson, Parker should either have refused to 
him as second-in-command or, if Lord Spencer on 

Nelson's inclusion, have resigned the command 
As will be seen, it was Nelson, the junior of the two, 
took the initiative in breaking down the barrier that had 
been set up against Mm. 

Meanwhile, Nelson found much to alarm Mm at Yar- 
mouth. With the sure instinct of the man of action, he felt 
certain that the sooner the fleet was off for the Baltic die 
better for the accomplishment of their task. But Sk Hyde 
Parker was in no hurry. He had just married a wife forty- 
four years younger than Mmself, and instead of planning 
battles was organizing dances and festivities. This was too 
much for Nelson, who slipped a note up to Lord St. Yin- 
cent, now at the Admiralty, and the latter sent a but 
effective hint down to Sk Hyde Parker wMch brought 
back on board his flagsMp to give the order to weigh* 

The fleet sailed on i2th March. Sk Hyde Parker's in- 
structions were to settle with the Danes first, if by 
agreement; then to move against the Russians. The 
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still no with Netson 5 who did 

not the fleet's destination. But Nelson 

was on the qui vive for a to breach the Commander- 

m-Ctiicf $ On the Dogger 

he to a say he had once 

a at once became strangely 

The try again instantly. Nelson 

Sir Ms stomach and saw in a turbot 

a way to to it. Eventually one was caught, and next 

day a it over to Sir Hyde's flagship, with a poEte 

Nelson, To Ms delight a friendly 
back. The ice had been broken at last. 
On the was off the north point of Den- 

and found an opportunity to go on board the 

to see Ms chief. He made little headway with Sir 
Hyde, aad back to the St. George filled with the im- 

pression that Sir Hyde Parker had no clear picture in his 

of he to do. 

The on the Kattegat, and on the evening 

of the 20th anchored off the north end of the Sound, one of 
the by which Copenhagen could be reached, 

the known as the Great Belt. There ensued a 

but dramatic between a second-in-com- 

for and decisive action and a chief 

and fearful of risk* Every step 
on Nelson, The mission of Mr* Vansittart, the 
Office man, who had sent on ahead in a frigate 
to with die Danes, irritated Mm. *I hate these pen 

ink men*, he wrote home. He was longing to get to 
work with powder shot. He also chafed at the long 
at die far end of the Sound while Vansittart was argu- 
ing with the Danish authorities. Tie place for the fleet, 
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Nelson declared, was off Copenhagen, where It 

the weight of Its presence and Its to the 

negotiations. 

After a three-day wait Vanslttart returned the un- 

favourable but hardly surprising news the 
rejected the British terms with disdain and were 
strengthening their defences; as Nelson knew they 
be and was therefore fervent to get to grips with as 

soon as possible, while they were relatively unprepared. 
But swift action was not In Sir Hyde Parker's He 

called a council to consider what to do. On, on board 

the London, Nelson found an atmosphere 
defeatism. Everyone was weighted down with the 
of the situation, the navigational difficulties, the of 

the Danish defences, the great exertions being by the 

Danes to Improve them still further. 

Nelson was appalled at the general despondency, 
that a strong line was necessary to overcome It. 
aside dismal talk of the prospective enemy's strength* he 
forced the discussion round to a consideration of his weak- 
nesses. He plied Vanslttart with questions about the Danish 
defences. How were they disposed? Where were 
strongest? At the north end. Very well, obviously lie 
attack ought to be made from the south. Nelson did not 
argue whether or not an attack should be made. He 
from the assumption that It should. And speed was 
he kept on emphasizing. They should waste not a 
In going in. Not a moment. 

Under the hot pressure of Ndb0tt*$ cqnidemt; and un- 
compromising vehemence the conference swung com- 
pletely round. Sir Hyde Parker had been toying the 
shocking, almost unbelievable, plan of waiting feebly 
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in the for the Russian, Swedish and 

to and come north to seek battle. 

got that idea discarded and replaced by a 

to take the with the object of knocking 

out separately. One single- 

had a timorous conference 

into its at all events temporarily, and adopt- 

ing a policy. By die end of die conference, Sir Hyde 

had virtually control to his hitherto 

second-k-command. Sir Hyde, faced with 

an which he was temperamentally 

to was relieved at having his mind 

up for 

to Ms own and, to consolidate the 

and to any backsliding by an 

drew tip a foil statement of what ought to 

be on the that had just been agreed to, and sent 

over to the Commander-in-Chief. Parker had de- 

to into the Baltic by the Great Belt, 

and the came fair for dbis on 26th March. The fleet 

and in direction. But it was hardly well 

Sir Hyde Parker, hearing new and alarming 

of the dangers of the passage, changed 

Ms and decided to go by the Sound. This way also 

its military. The channel was narrow, 

in between shore and shore, with 

batteries, Swedish and Danish, mounted 

on side and covering the strait. Parker 

Otway, his flag-captain, over to acquaint Nelson with 

the of route. NekoB*s irritation at die forther deky 

flashed out. It did not matter, he said* by wMch passage the 

so as he got on with die operation. 
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The change caused the loss of three days 

contrary winds and calms, which Ms 

flag to the lighter draught Elephant, in preparation for the 
shallows near Copenhagen. She was by Cap- 

tain Foley who, in the Goliath, had led the fleet into 
at the Nile. 

On soth March the fleet weighed again and for the 

Sound. A peppering from both was anticipated, but 

in the event the Swedes withheld thek fire; so that by 
ing over on that side of the channel the ships just 

managed to avoid the cannonade that the Danes up, 
persistently but uselessly, from the great Cronenberg fort 
on the western shore. Having passed this 
successfully, the fleet went on and anchored about five 
north of Copenhagen. 

An inspection of the Danish position was 
begun; Parker, Nelson and some of the senior 
off together in a schooner for this purpose. The de- 

fences were very obviously formidable. There was a 
sion of batteries along the shore flanMng the town, 
an inner line. To seaward was an outer line of warships and 
floating batteries, moored along the edge of the 
deep water channel, just under a mile from the shore. Hiis 
channel, known as the King's Channel, was about two- 
thirds of a mile wide, and beyond It was a 
mud flat known as die Middle Ground, on the side 

of which was another channel, with another mud flat be- 
yond that. As all the buoys had been removed, the 
tion of the area was most hazardous; so much so die 
Danes thought an attack from the south unlikely* They had 
therefore placed their strongest defences at the 
aid of the inner channel, where die deep-water 
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was in particular, a strong outwork, 

as die Three-Crown Batten*, up on the mud 

In of the city. 

The on the had the expected 

bad on Parker. Bat Nelson would listen to 

no He of the difficulties and de- 

clared that If Parker would ten out of Ms eighteen 

he lead the assault. His 

was to carry Ms south through the outer 

to the of the Ground. There he 

a wind, he would proceed 

the from the south. The 

very great; of running aground 
and of serious damage when 

It The of removing injured sMps to safety 

a one. 

however, no ugly contingencies to put 

off He to attack at all costs. In the back 

were the Russian and Swedish fleets. He deemed 

it to a How one member of the coalition 

the others* could come up. A victory over the 

only reduce the hostile combination by 

but would produce a powerful moral effect which, 

luck, keep other fleets in the security of 

the of the were busy with lead and 

the laying down emergency 

On the of 3 ist March, another Council 

of War was in Parker's To Nelson's annoyance 

were about the clanger of 

in with the Danes while the 

and still to be dealt with. Horrified at 
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the possibility that Ms might be by 

heartedness at the last moment, Nelson left Ms and 

strode angrily about the admkai's 
comments. The Swedes were strong? So the 

The Russians had many ships? He they had 

the number. The more dangerous the the 

safer It really was. Nelson was clearly not 
what he said so long as he could the 
dency. All objections and doubts he with and 

ridicule. There was no withstanding Nelson In a 
The objections faded away. The Nelson 
and Parker added two more to the ten had 

originally asked for. 

The conference over, Nelson hurried away in Ms to 
see how the buoying of the channel was on, aad 

stayed out most of the bitterly cold night supervising the 
work. On the afternoon of the next day, 1st April, a 
final Inspection, Nelson made the signal for Ms 
force to weigh, and took his cheering ships 
down through the outer channel to anchor just south of the 
Middle Ground, where the outer and King's channels 
As the anchors dropped, he said he should attack the 
the wind came fair. It was evening by this time, 
gave supper to his principal captains. As at the 
before the Nile, he was in high spirits. 

Then, after the meal, he set to work out the 

orders for the attack. Unlike at the Nile, a 

policy signal to attack the van and centre had all the 
instructions Nelson gave, there were to be 
orders for each ship. The very 
being folowed can presumably be explained by 
insufficient prior opportunity^ owing to his not in 
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and to the of Parker's decision 

to attack, for to Ms clear to Ms 

supporting by word of mouth. 

This time, too, the policy of concentration of the whole 

on a portion of the enemy, which had brought 

such at the Nile, was not followed. Nelson 

to the of his force along the whole 

of the enemy's of bunching them against 

a of it. He could not, of course, double the Danish 

line, only to lack of water but also to the presence 

But it is a matter of conjecture 

why he did not anchor his closer together, so as to 

cover a 

Six for copying the orders as 

out. He done the last by one o'clock; 

but he out most of the previous night in 

Ms boat* he not now give himself up to sleep, but 

out from Ms cot to know the progress of the 

copying, and how the wind was behaving. 

In the early hours die wind was reported coming southerly, 

before dawn Nelson was up and dressed in readiness to 

the attack. But there now came another infuriating 

At the last moment, the commercial pilots brought 

over for the purpose refused to do their parts; and 

was a for substitutes, til the master of the 

to the way. Then, just before ten 

o'clock, the got sail and* about an hour later, 

her out against the southernmost 

as she it. 

The serious mishaps were now to 

occur. The Nelson's ran ashore on 

the Ground, and fist. The BelUm and 
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and in the did the same; 

It by a the not 

all their positions, 

adjustments, con- 

on the by several skips as they 

a on the mud and 

a in the 

fury up and down the lines, and 
for a number of hours. It 

a The Danes fought 

the the heaviest losses 

seamen 

of ready to take a 

at the as the gunners went down 

the Danes were ferried out 

the 

The and damage, 

the fire hot Nelson was 

the Captain Foley and 

He in the of eager animation 

he in action, but he showed by his 

the tougher than he had 

for. he It he who, by his 

in undoubtedly respons- 

for he undertaken. It was there- 

he most If things went 

the was unexpectedly 

of Ms battleships 

no of anxiety that he 

it his chief confidence evaporated. 

Sir Hyde making for the King's 
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Channel from the northward to attack the end of the 

Danish defence. But the southerly which 

had run into action was foul for him, and lie was 
still a long way out of range. He was, a 

of the terrific struggle to which Nelson's force was 
ously committed and he could see that a portion 
was stuck fast on the Middle Ground. As the 
thundered on and on without the quick decision that 
had perhaps led him to expect, his resolution to 

desert him. By the end of two and a half hours, he tad con- 
vinced himself that the attack had and that 
was imminent. He hoisted the to the 
action. 

When this signal was reported to Nelson he was dumb- 
founded and outraged. Break off the action? *Damn me if! 
do!* he exclaimed. He took a turn or two up and Ac 

deck in patent agitation. He had had a bitter 
weak-kneed hesitancy before he could get the action 
at all; and now that the guns were actually doing their work, 
here was this order to break everything off in the 
It was maddening. But how could he ignore a direct 
like this? Then in his moment of sore perplexity dis- 
tress there came to him a flash of pure artistic Care- 
fully extending his telescope to normal focus, he put the 
eyepiece to his blind eye. 'Really/ he said, a 
facetiousness that delighted the few close spectator, *I do 
not see the signal/ Then turning to the officer, he 
if his own signal for close action was still flying, and oa 
learning that it was ordered that it was to so. 

The batde went on and, sure enough, within 
of Parker's disregarded signal, the enemy's &e to 

, slacken. The carnage on. board the Danish had 
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and the were severely battered, 

on fire, and a had hauled down their 

But sent over to possession 

they on and the Danish ensigns re- 

It was the of fresh landsmen volun- 

teers just out in the and ignorant of war- 

like at sea. But violations of the surrender 

very angry* They would, he said, justify 
in fire to tie prizes without removing 

wounded. But also Mm the opportunity for 
a He to dictate a conciliatory 

and to the Crown Prince, declar- 

ing that lie had to spare the Danes when no longer 

but that if the on he would be com- 

to the without being able to 

4 the Danes who had defended them*. This he sent 

a Hag of trace, insisting on meticulously 

the with, candle and sealing wax, to avoid 

of undue taste. 

The also hoisted a flag of truce, and the battle was 

not Instead, there began lengthy negotiations, the 

of which Hyde Parker entrusted to Nelson. 

These he an adroit combination of concilia- 

and But so scared were the Danes of Russian 

counteraction the dragged on from day to 

day conclusion. Thai, on 9th April, the Danes be- 

They had heard, though Nelson had 

not! that the Czar had assassinated. They now 

agreed to an of weeks, and this Nelson 

judged to lie British leet to settle with the 

two of the coalition. 

That is, if Sir Hycte Parker moved on as quickly as Nelson 
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was wanting Mm to do. Nelson liad from the 
desirous, in spite of the Admiralty *s to 

Denmark first, to by-pass that country and go for 

the Russians. Russia he regarded correctly as the in- 

spiration the trunk as he called it of the hostile 
alliance. Therefore, if the trunk could be cat down, the 
Swedish, Prussian and Danish branches would fell it. 

Having now got the Danes out of the way, he 
anxious than ever to proceed quickly against the 
especially as their Baltic fleet was divided 
up Kronstadt and the ice-free and open port of RevaL If 
the British made haste, he urged, they could the 

Reval force before it could get into Kronstadt. 

But Sir Hyde Parker could not change his character in a 
month. He hesitated and delayed. On 22nd April he 
news of the death of Czar Paul and that the new Czar 
Alexander had ordered hostilities against Britain to 
On this he took the fleet back to near Copenhagen, confi- 
dent of receiving new instructions from the Admiralty. 
Nelson had applied to him to go home on sick leave* The 
second-m-command was indeed in poor health and 
spirits. He was suffering from nervous reaction the 

sixain of the battle, the negotiations with the Danes, and 
probably even more trying the great moral re- 

quired to get the British Commander-in-Chief up to 
ing pitch. He had recently had a twenty-mile 
in an open boat in the bitter cold of the Baltic in April Im 
order to regain the fleet; and he had been reduced to an 
extremity of vexation by Parker's dilatory 
and continuing indecision. He was longing to be 
away from unending irritations; and there wore im 

England which also made him anxious to return. 
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New did England; but not 

as Sir found lie 

and Commander-in-Cliief in Ms 

to prosecute the 

loss of Colonel Stewart, who 

in Nelson's the Copenhagen action 

and a gone home with the 

He the opportunity to Ms views 

on in the to placed persons at the 

and Lord St. Vincent come to the conclu- 

Hyde home. To Nelson the 

old Lord a tribute, "Your Lordship's 

conduct, 3 he *from your first appointment to 

hour. Is the of our constant admiration. It does 

not me to comparisons: all agree there is but 

one Nelson/ 

The to the conrniand-in-chief gave Nelson 

no at all. If he It from the start It would 

a matter. But now lie believed It was 

too Moreover, he the cold of the Baltic, As an old 

It froze him up. 1 Within a fortnight he 

to be relieved. 

But, he lost not an hour In making sail for 

Reval, he did not anything would come of It. 

On the he word to the Swedish admiral that If 
his at sea he would attack it. As he 
feared, he Reval empty. The chance had been missed. 

But the of the North was dissolving, an 

and Russia which virtually 
it to an end on lyth June. 

To he that Vtcr-Admiral Pole 

1 dim hail to lot before he got away. 
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was coming out to replace him; and to this he 

over the command on June. In less a 
Nelson was at Yarmouth. 

For Ms services In the Baltic, was a 

The rearadmlral 5 Graves^ received the Order of the 
No one else received any recognition, Sir 
Ignored with the rest. This virtual to 

ours for the campaign did not at all. was 

gratified by Ms viscoonty.he was angrily resentful that 
was no general Issue of medals for the and the 

City of London omitted to record Its to Ms 

and men while doing so in regard to the naval and 
forces who about the same time had ejected the 
Egypt. Despite repeated requests. Nelson to 

obtain either medals or City vote, and never 
refusal: and twice in later years he declined an to 

dine at the Guildhall for this reason. 

The main trouble, of course, was that, as oa 
previous occasions, Nelson had done too 
well while In a subordinate position. Medals could not 
be given to the officers and men of Nelson's force 
going also to those of Parker's: and Parker's not 

be given anything without Parker himself having 
too. But unfortunately Parker had of his 

command. 

Nevertheless, he should have had some 
a peerage* However bad a Commander-in-Chief he 
have been, the fact remained that die forces Ms 

mand had won a notable victory. Officially he 
to the credit for that victory, as he would the 

blame for a defeat. Only a few years Lord 
received the thanks of Parliament for in the 
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to which he but obstruction. It 

is to be the Lord of the Admiralty, 

for Hyde Parker's 

treatment, to had not the Nelson who 

put his eye to a to discontinue the action at 

in to a signal to tack 

in on St. Valentine's Day, 1797,, Admiral Sir John 

Jetvis would probably not have become the Earl of St. 
Vincent. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
ANTI-INVASION FLOTILLA 



Nelson landed at Yarmouth in July and was, for tic 
second time within twelve months, 
local acdamation and escorted on his way by die 
militia. He had come home to rest and recuperate his 
but he was not to be left in peace for long. 

It is, indeed, probable that Nelson was rorntitutionally 
much tougher than it has become traditional to 
Much of the poor health of which he often 
seems likely to have had a nervous origin. Boredom, 
tion and distasteful conditions of service nearly always pro- 
duced complaints of being ill and requests for relief. Bat it 
is noteworthy how quickly his so-called 'fragile frame* re- 
covered its full powers after relief had come: and whenever 
action against the enemy became an immediate possibility, 
Nelson seemed to regain a robust vigour almost overnight. 
On reaching London, he had gone straight to the Hamil- 
ton's house and the three had gone off for a trip in die 
country. In less than three weeks, however s Nelson 
been summoned back to active service. His own 
success in die Baltic was the cause of his recall. Tie victory 
of Copenhagen coming on top of the victory of the Nile 
had sealed his reputation with the British public as- the out- 
standing fighting admiral of die day, and had it in- 
evitable that the people would look in his diirction 



was now up in a 

form. 

all liis European 
at France^ 

lie her, but on Ms terms. 

at the far too many bargaining 

in Sbe had up most of the 

captured Malta* ancl 

was on the as knew, of ^gTP^ 

as 

He set to to in a way 

he felt the effect. Tkis was 

a of by which Buonaparte 

to the a compliant mood. 

Troops up to the of Dover, gunboats 

in Calais, Dtinkkk and the Nether- 

and the of fiat-bottomed troop 

It all no real thought of making 

the As he the Directory only a year or 

*to a on England without being 

of the is the most difficult operation 

the at time had no chance 

of the Nevertheless, Ms wel-publicized 

for the all tie effect lie could have 

the consternation was felt 

by the sea service only exceptecL 

In die of the attthorities inevitably 

to to the of liis name to reassure 

a in a of nerves; and before July 

lie to command the naval anti- 

in the Hk area of command 
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from Orfordiiess, to 

Head, and it overlapped the More Its 

C^mmander-in~Chief, an 

for friction. With polished and delicious the 

Lord wrote to Nelson to say 'the you 

always shown to senior officers is a of 

avoiding to give umbrage' to this other officer. In the 
Nelson and he worked well together. 

Though Nelson had a few and 

under Ms orders, the deep-sea of die 

not Nelson's responsibility. His job was the 

attacking of the enemy's invasion barges, 
to have evaded die British battle fleets. Nelson he 

little of either vessels or men for his 
initiated an emergency programme of the and 

conversion of gunboats and flat-boats* large as 

well as asking for the loan of such craft from of 

die coast. 

Men were more difficult. There was an of 

so-called Sea Fencibles, really a form of naval reserve. 
men were verbally patriotic but practically They 

would, they said, rush to the gunboats the 

appeared. They showed, however, the 
to doing so before. Nelson was offended and by 

their attitude. He was discovering what a trying and 
less task he had on his hands. When die of 

novelty and improvization had begun to wear oC it 
increasingly distasteful. 

It was not, of course, his way to remain 
sive. One of his first concerns was to the 

of taking the war on to die enemy's side of die He 

reconnoitred die French assembly ports, a 
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of and then determined 

on a on the invasion craft in Boulogne with 

boats and On a dark night the 

at the went off to the attack in 

The were 9 however, too 

and the with little achieved and 

Nelson's special protege 

Copenhagen, the Captain Parker. Nelson, who 

awaited the in the frigateMeJusn, was miserable 

at the costly at the fact that it had happened 

without he in the fighting line. 

He was now becoming more and more convinced that 

die no serious attempt at invasion, and was 

in increasingly restless and unhappy and 

to be of an appointment that promised no- 

but irritation and hardship. Rolling about in a small 

in the Downs was misery to him. He was bored and 

He had always been subject to seasickness, but had 

hoped that, like the majority of seamen, he would get over 

it in time. He now began to realize he never would. He 

felt sure that peace was on the way, and he longed to escape 

all Ms discomforts and afflictions and get ashore. He 

asked the Admiralty to release him. 

But, to Ms disgust and bitter complaint, the 

Admiralty to let Mm go even for a day. TMs was, 

indeed* the penalty of greatness. With Nelson in the Downs, 
the Ministry felt it had the best answer to any criticism 
of its security measures; and it meant to keep Nelson there 
til the formally cosed. It was not, indeed, till the 

week following cessation that he was allowed to take 
prolonged leave of absence. Even then, his flag was kept 
lying til the ink was wel dry on the Treaty of Amiens, 
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ANTI-INVASION FLOTILLA 
signed six months later. St. Vincent had 
with him to be a Lord of the Admiralty; and Nelson now 
got it into his head, without a doubt unjustly, that it was 
Troubridge who had been mainly responsible for the 
Admiralty's refusal to alow him away earlier. For this un- 
substantial reason, Nelson lamentably severed his 
with this very old comrade in arms. 

It may be mentioned in passing that Buonaparte's cam- 
paign of nerves against the British achieved 
In the treaty of peace, every single one of the 
French colonies was returned, Britain handed back 
to Spain and South Africa to the Dutch, and to 

restore Malta to the Knighte of St. John; while France re- 
tained most of her European gains. 

When Nelson did at last get ashore, there was a of 

Ms own awaiting him. Lady Hamilton, who had 
carte blanche in the matter, had bought a property at 
in Surrey; and there it was that he joined her and Sir 
William Hamilton. It was a queer household: the brilliant 
admiral in the prime of life and renown, the aged ex- 
diplomat hoping for a quiet time in his last few years of 
life, and his much younger wife of whose relations the 
admiral her husband must have been perfectly well 
But if he was, old Sir William concealed his knowledge 
the outside world with dignified and impeccable 

It was the first period of genuine ease that Nelson had 
enjoyed since the war had begun, nine years before. For die 
nineteen months it lasted he made die most of it. His life 
at Merton with the Hamiltons was the regular one of a 
country gentleman who has his friends 'down to 
and who has occasional business in London, He Ms 
seat in the House of Lords and afterwards made a or 
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on subjects. He in brusque correspon- 

with the Lord Mayor of London over the question 

of a of for Copenhagen, and none was 

that he would decline to accept a 
vote of thanks for his services in command of the 

In the of 1802, the odd trio went off on a pro- 

tour. In July they were at Oxford, where 

Lord was the freedom of the city. 

at on, the Duke of 

not so friendly. This, however, was the 

Thereafter the leisurely journeying 

out to the far of Wales at Milfbrd Haven and back 

and Warwick became a 
of city freedoms, banquets, popular 

at life in its previous pattern; 

but a cloud in the southern sky. 

troublesome. He was not playing 

fair over the of the peace treaty. Men in high 

worried. They begun to talk of senior 

in the services, and Vice- Admiral Lord Nelson 

at that, if war should be resumed, he 

the Meet. 

In April 1803, Sir William Hamilton died after a short 

His the complicated Nelson's 

and or would have had he re- 

oa shore* But by this time the Anglo- 

was worse, and Nelson bad 

by the to be ready for service. The 

in on die i8th of that month he 

the for 
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At Portsmouth the zoo-gun, three-decker Victory 
/jk Ms lordship. She had been the 
JL jLranean flagship all through the 
the flags of Lord Hood, Willam and St. 

Vincent. It was appropriate that she be the 

ranean fleet flagship again, with a Lord of 

fame to tread her decks. It is true that the 
a psychological maladroitness that to 

many of their dealings with Nelson, had to 

offer his flagship in passing to Admiral Comwalls, 
ing the Brest blockade, and thereafter proceed to Ms 
if necessary, in a frigate. Happily, though Nelson did 
to reach his station in this unceremonious Cora- 

wallis sent the Victory on after him. 

The situation in the Mediterranean, as it 
itself to a Commander-in-Chief who knew the in- 

side out, was as follows: Spain was neutral but 
domination. So was Italy, where the had 

within striking distance of Naples, in city the 

politan Court was again in residence. If Naples occu- 
pied by the enemy, Sicily might be held, it was 
too certain. Egypt was back under the aad die Rus- 
sians were in Corfu. Malta had been by the 
as a forfeit for French noncompliance the 
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There was a French of seven ships of the line in 
Toulon, whither Sir Richard Bickerton the peacetime 
Commander-in-Chief, Ms battle force of nine 

on of the of war. Nelson's principal 

would obviously be to watch on this enemy 

fleet/ in which the question of bases would be import- 

ant. There was, as usual, Gibraltar. There was also now 
but on the other of Sicily it was too far 

away to be an against Toulon. Unfortu- 

nately ? by an extraordinary act of stupidity on the British 
Government's part 5 Minorca handed back to the 

the previous year. Corsica was once again 
French. The was almost as bad as it had 

in Lord Hood's time after the loss of Toulon in 

1793- 

On joining his fleet, Nelson found the ships *a little the 
worse for wear*, Bickerton had been expecting to take die 
squadron home and had no doubt been less careful than he 
in with defects. But s a little the worse for 

wear 9 does not sound too bad. However, as the months 
passed, Nelson's tone grew more critical. He wanted new 
to replace those which he declared to be in bad condi- 
tion, his total to be built up. In private letters 
particularly, he complained that the First Lord, St. Vincent, 
was starving of ships stores, and that the adminis- 
tration of the Navy was poor. 

Exactly how justification Nelson had for these 

complaints it is hard to say, St. Vincent had instituted root 
and branch reforms of the naval supply departments and 
the dockyards on in 1801, and it is possible that 

these reforms, in the long run, had caused tem- 

1 There were in the arsenal 
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porary difficulties. But other fleet admirals were not com- 
plaining as Nelson was; though, being much closer to the 
home bases, things may have been easier for them. On 
the other hand. Nelson had unfortunately drifted into a 
state of semi-hostility to his old commander and patron, 
the First Lord. There had been a recent lawsuit between 
them about prize money, approached by St. Vincent as a 
necessary means of deciding a doubtful legal point which 
afiected many officers and men besides himself, but into 
which Nelson allowed himself to introduce personal feeling. 1 
Moreover, the matter of the Copenhagen medals was still 
rankling with Nelson; and politics were also beginning to 
influence him. St. Vincent was under heavy Opposition 
attack in Parliament from purely party motives; and Nelson, 
whether from conviction or personal grievance, was fav- 
ouring if not actively supporting the attackers. 

This is not to say that Nelson was making Admiralty 
failings the excuse for his own inefficiency. There is no doubt 
he looked after his fleet very well. If there was shortage of 
stores and repair materials, he made do by self-help and 
emergency makeshifts. Not, of course, that there is any magic 
in such matters; and it is hardly to be supposed that Nelson 
was able to do more than other equally capable seamen of 
that time had done and were doing. 

Of his men Nelson took the greatest care. Convinced 
that fresh food, and especially lemons and oranges, were 
essential to the health of the ships' companies, he spared no 
trouble to obtain an adequate supply. Nor was the mental 
side of the problem ignored. Boredom being one of the 
enemies of contentment in a fleet in wartime, Nelson en- 
couraged dances, sing-songs, ship visiting and every similar 
1 Hie decision went in Nelson's favour. 
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of diversion. The result was a happy, healthy and 

an extremely low sick 1st. 

The of the instrument was, of course, only one 

of the problem before Nelson. There was also the 

use of it. There were interests for him 

to after: Sicilian, Turkish, Egyptian* the Mauds of 

Corfu* and the ever-present obligation of pro- 

trade. All as Nelson every 

In his knew, be safeguarded by 

the preferably by destruction, 

by 

and the out, blockade was the 

of blockade was not, 

however,, the by St. Vincent at 

and at this pursued by Comwallis off 

the port. a system. He did not keep 

his of Toulon. There he usually had 

only a of frigates. With the ships of the line he 

out of of the port, about thirty 

away In the Gulf of LIons ? sometimes off the Spanish 

coast, la the Gulf of Genoa. He even wandered 

as far as Algiers. 

He the start about an advanced 

base; as the approached he found an anchorage 

In he suit Ms purpose. The 

In the of the Maud enclosed a useful 

harbour the shelter, water and provision. 

For the of periodical watering there were 

two could be detached one by 

one, the one or two short of full 

numbers, but the of It always available for watch- 
Ing Toulon* Or the could go off to water to- 
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getter. TMs course would preserve it in full but 

would remove it bodily for 

or watch. It was this latter alternative 
favoured and utilized. 

The JVtadalena anchorage was 200 from Toulon, 

and when the British fleet was there the French if it 

came out at that time, would obviously have a good 
hours of free movement before the news could reach Nel- 
son; and the same applied, in a differing degree,, wheneYer 
the British fleet was elsewhere than within of Toulon. 
This Nelson was quite ready to admit. He made, in feet, no 
bones about his blockade not being a close one. He 
that Ms object was not to keep the French in harbour* but 
to encourage them to come out. He wanted, he said* not to 
bottle them up, but to fight them at sea. 

Because Nelson was Nelson, there has been a tendency to 
see something novel and meritorious in this "open blockade 9 
of his, which looked for a battle rather than a frustration. 
But it was really no different from the loose and insecure 
blockades of Brest by Howe and Bzidport, which had 
condemned and rejected by St. Vincent and Comwallis 
have since been objects of criticism by most historians as 
leaving the gate dangerously open for the blockaded. The 
lax blockade by Bridport had permitted the escapes from 
Brest of Hoche to Ireland in 1796 and Braix to the Mediter- 
ranean in 1799; and Nelson*s similar procedure was to have 
corresponding results in 1805. 

Indeed, it is noteworthy how much time Nelson's 
fleet spent in harbour, especially in the winter months. 
Thus he was away from the vicinity of Toulon for 
17 days in December 1803, for 18 days in January 
and for 20 days in February 1804; during most of which 
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periods lie was at anchor at Madalena or elsewhere in 
Sardinia. 

There were undoubtedly in Nelson's fleet who 

were uneasy about his methods. Captain Whitby, after 
his return to England, wrote as folows to his friend, 
Comwallis, off Brest (dated nth June 

1804); 

*He does not his rendezvous. 1 have known 

from a to weeks, and even a month, un- 

fbund by to reconnoitre. Since I came away, the 

French squadron got out in Ms absence and cruised off 
Toulon days. ... I write this to you in confidence, 

for I dare to give my opinion on the 

to any other person/ 

One probable for Nelson's readiness to run for 

was Ms to save his sMps from being strained 

in the heavy winter gales of the Gulf of 

Lions; were watching positions quite near 

Toulon where, as St. Vincent had advised Mm, he could 

reasonable in weather. 

It is that the severe seasickness from wMch 

Nelson suffered in rough weather drove him in desperation 
to relief in harbour. It certainly cannot have been the 
of gale damage, but may well have been the dread 
of more in the coming winter, agonizing to a 

man with the responsibilities of a Commander-in-Chief, 
which induced to write to the Admiralty in August 
1804 to complain of ill-health and to ask permission to re- 
turn to England for the winter, with a view to resuming 
die command in the spring. He had then been only a little 
over ayear in the appointment and shouldttot, in the ordinary 
way, have been in need of rest s especially as he was still 
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only forty-five years of age. It Is noteworthy that It was the 
winter at sea that he wished to escape. 

There Is not much in the recorded accounts of Nelson's 
dally life at this period to suggest the ailing man. He break- 
fasted at 6 a.m., usually having the midshipman of the 
watch as his guest. If he had paper work to get thro ugh, he 
did it during the forenoon: after which he paced the deck 
till dinner at three o'clock. This was the chief meal of the 
day and consisted of 'three courses and a dessert of the 
choicest fruit, together with three or four of the best wines, 
champagne and claret not excepted*; though It is said that 
Nelson himself ate sparingly the liver and wing of a fowl 
and a small plate of macaroni being mentioned as typical. 
He occasionally took a glass of champagne and a few glasses 
of wine. Dinner, which was followed by coffee and liqueurs, 
seems to have lasted for about an hour and a half, after 
which there was more deck pacing till tea at 6 p.m. Al- 
together the admiral, it Is said, would pace the deck for 
anything up to seven hours a day. Even If five hours be 
taken as the actual walking time, this would give Nelson a 
distance of about fifteen miles a day, which means that he 
must have been one of the fittest officers in the fleet. It is 
hard to think of a man who could carry on a routine like 
this as being in bad health. 

They were clearly a happy family in the admiral's mess. 
If a person does not feel perfectly at ease*, wrote one of Its 
members, It must be his own fault, such is the urbanity and 
hospitality which reign here/ And again, after tea, *the party 
continue to converse with his lordship, who at this time 
generally unbends himself, though he Is at all times as free 
from stiflhess and pomp as a proper regard to dignity will 
permit, and is very communicative*. 
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The Toulon fleet was naturally in the fore- 

of Nelson's mini and much consideration was 
to all of its doings and intentions. 

Nelson's secretary, Rev. A. J. Scott, an accom- 

and an hour spent by 

goi^g carefully over the European newspapers, 
him more information than lie 
got the Admiralty* 

The of interest actually in the 

on the Channel. Ever the outbreak of war, the 

(as he oa ist June 1804) had 

his for the invasion of 

All the this the attempt 

An 'Army of England* was encamped 

at and the of France and harbours 

of the Low the construction of 

tlit-bottomed and When all was 

be the of the command of the 

sea to be no had plans 

for that, the public in England was as 

if not it in 1801. Volunteers were 

in "MarteHo* towers were going up roond the 

in Kent and Sussex, and in 
all over naughty children were 

by stories of what 

"Honey* do to he got across the Channel. 

The blockading all the French 

danger of the French 

by the Intelligence accumulated 

that was for war against Britain; 

and in October the Government decided to 

by the treasure ships. If 
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war had to conie ? they might as well deal Spain a 
blow at the start. When war did come in November, 
Nelson's commitments were naturally increased. He 
considered he had none too many ships to look after the 
French in Toulon; and now he had the six Spanish battle- 
ships in Cartagena to attend to as well, with the possibility 
of their being reinforced from Cadiz. 

The Admiralty had, however, dispatched a squadron 
down to look after Cadiz. Nelson's request for leave had 
recently come in, and the Admiralty had sent back word 
that he could come home whenever he wished. With Ms 
imminent return in mind, and with Spain just coming into 
the war, their Lordships also decided on a modification of 
the area of the Mediterranean command which, as in St. 
Vincent's time, extended as far north as Cape Finisterre. 
In view of the gravity of the general situation* it was decided 
to place the area outside the Straits from Gibraltar to Finis- 
terre under a separate commander, charged especially with 
the watch on Cadiz. 

In selecting this commander, Lord Melville, the new 
First Lord who had just taken St. Vincent's place, made a 
stupid choice. The man he picked was Sir John Orde, the 
admiral who had created such a fuss in 1798, when Nelson 
had been given the command of the Mediterranean detach- 
ment instead of him, that St. Vincent had had to order Mm 
home. He had later challenged St. Vincent to a duel on this 
issue. 

Orde was senior to Nelson and was now stationed be- 
tween Nelson and England. Any ships sent by Nelson out 
of the Straits automatically came under Orders orders, and 
Orde gave practical demonstration that he would not hesi- 
tate to divert them from the purpose Nelson had intended 
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for them. Nelson was confronted by two enemies, a 
national one inside the Mediterranean and a personal one 
outside; which latter. Nelson was busy blockading 

the French* was Nelson. The disasters 

from the enmities of ill-assorted military com- 
manders have frequently the subject of historical criti- 
cism. The responsibility of the politicians who 
appointed has received less attention than 
it deserves- It can be said in extenuation of Melville's un- 
skilful choice he may have thought Nelson would 
shortly be home. From every other point of view 
Ms of an admiral well known to have been nursing 
a grievance against Nelson for six years to take over a por- 
tion of Nelson's command was highly culpable; a conclu- 

not to be affected by Nelson's offer to serve under Orde 
should the latter, as Nelson supposed, be on the way out to 
take over the whole Mediterranean command. 1 

Nelson was, in fact, already regretting his application for 
leave, a plain indication his health was not as bad as he 
made out. The appointment of Orde had given his pride 
a jolt. Moreover* intelligence reports were coming in from 

source after another that there was much activity in 
Toulon, that troops were arriving there, and that the Toulon 
fleet was preparing for some operation. 

The command of that fleet had recently changed. Pre- 
viously, the French admiral had been one Latouche-Treville, 
who incidentaly was the officer who had repulsed Nelson's 
attack on Boulogne in 1801. He was more active than most 
of his French brother officers, for he frequently exercised his 

1 Hie sttoatioa between Orde and Nelson was not improved by die fact diat 
tint part of Ndsoa*s command taken over by Orde was die most fruitful area 
for prize money, 
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blockaded ships outside the harbour; and on one occa- 
sion had afterwards put out a report that Nelson had, as he 
declared, fled before him. Nelson was furious. 'I keep his 
report/ he said, 'and if I take him, by God he shall eat it/ 

But Latouche-Treville had died at his post before this 
interesting ceremony could be staged, and his place had 
been taken by a Vice- Admiral Villeneuve. This officer had 
been present at the crushing defeat of the Nile, and had been 
the only French admiral to escape from that holocaust. It was 
hardly the ideal background for a man now again facing the 
British admiral who had produced the holocaust in question. 

It was on Christmas Day, some weeks after he became 
aware of Orde's arrival off Cadiz, that Nelson received their 
Lordships' approval of his request for leave. By this time, 
however, he had quite decided that he did not mean to go s 
and he kept the Admiralty's letter to himself. On nth Janu- 
ary 1805, he took his fleet off to the Madalena Islands, 
anchoring the next day. A week later, still at the anchorage, 
his look-out frigates from before Toulon were seen ap- 
proaching before a north-westerly gale flying the signal for 
the enemy being at sea. The French fleet had sailed, they 
reported, the day before. Within three hours Nelson had 
his fleet outside the harbour. 

The French fleet had twenty-four hours start of him. The 
frigates had shadowed it half-way through the night in 
heavy weather and had noted, before they bore away for the 
Madalena anchorage, that the French were steering south- 
south-west. It was a course that would take them just east of 
the Balaerics, and was not incompatible with a destination 
beyond Gibraltar. Nelson, however, at once concluded 
that the French objective lay south or east, the possibilities 
that entered his mind including Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, 
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Corfu Egypt. Nelson the evidence to con- 

to Ms 

as lie led the way south along the 

of Sardinia, the !ee of which he gained pro- 

the Next afternoon, as the fleet drew clear 

of the of the they met the full force of 

the to the south-west, which continued 

but to the west for another four 

and a of a landing in Sardinia, 

and not till the he to for certain that 

On the day, in news that a dismasted 

anchored in Corsica on the 

the day the had sailed. Her arrival there 

did not, to the whereabouts 

of the rest of the If many other ships had re- 

in the the whole fleet might have gone 
to it be that only the ship 

at Corsica the remainder were 

still The available intelligence 

in fact, negative. Nevertheless, Nelson decided 

to to first, to Greece, and on to 

Egypt. It a not on information but in- 

tuition. 

The not only false but regardless 

The centre of gravity at 

this was at Napoleon's invasion- 

ary army It a reasonable assumption 

if the Toulon on the move it was to help cover 

the of the * Army to Kent or Sussex. Even 

if this it allowed for the most 

the point of view* and 
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therefore , in the absence of evidence 

elsewhere, the one to be acted upon with the most justifica- 
tion. Moreover, the arguments in favour of an 
enemy objective were hardly strong. Unless It be 

assumed that the Boulogne preparations were a fake, a 
dangerous assumption for Nelson to make on Ms 
responsibility, it was barely conceivable that Napoleon, 
with a major enterprise on his hands in the north-west, 
would simultaneously be embarking on another in the 
south-east. Nor can It have been very likely that, 
failed disastrously In an Egyptian campaign of conquest once, 
Napoleon would be tempting Providence In way again. 

There is, In troth, very little to be said for Nelson's 
decision to retread the path of 1798. Then, he at least knew 
that the French had gone south-east to Malta, which gave 
some colour to a further advance In the same direction, 
especially as there was no apparent alternative objective. 
Now, In 1805, he knew really no mote than that the French 
fleet had left Toulon, and there was a very obvious strategi- 
cal magnet for Its attraction In the Straits of Dover. But 
apparently this was not obvious to Nelson, whose strategical 
horizon, not for the first time, did not seem to extend 
beyond his own particular area. 

Villeneuve's true destination lay, In fact, to the westward 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. He had, however, suffered 
much damage to masts and spars in the gale of the i<)th.-25th:, 
and had put back to Toulon for repairs. This Nelson did not 
know and could not reasonably guess, In spite of that dis- 
masted ship at Corsica. He himself, as he showed at the 
time of the accident to the Vanguard, would not have been 
put offin this way. Indeed, Napoleon, whose naval notions 
arc often derided, was but expressing the Nelsonian out- 
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look when he what was to be done 'with admi- 

who allow to sink determine to hasten 

home at the they receive. The damage should 

have repaired en route? It can be thought fortunate for 
Nelson that his adversary was easily deflected from his 
purpose, for Nelson's deductions and actions at 

this have come in for very serious criticism. 

VHeneuve had, indeed, a most gloomy letter to the 
of after his return to Toulon. His ships, 

the admiral,, were poor s his officers and men were in- 
experienced, and he himself had no ambition to command 
a fleet. Whatever else the showed, it demonstrated his 

for die command he held, and it must be 
regarded as this was not immediately realized 

in Paris and the handed over to another and more 

officer. Whether Napoleon knew of this letter is 
uncertain. If he did, the responsibility for any future failures 
of the Toulon would be with him for not replacing an 
obviously unsuitable admiral in the command. If he did 
not, vital information had been improperly withheld 

him by his Minister of Marine. 

Nelson, as in 1798 and as was usual with him in circum- 
of and chase, was in a fever of anxiety. To 

have the French at sea without knowing where they were 
was torment to Mm. Having made up his mind to go east, 
he set course from Sardinia to the Straits of Messina, through 
which the its way against a head wind. 1 Thence, 

rounding Italy, he made for die south-east coast of Greece. 
Drawing a there, he hurried on for Alexandria, where 

he arrived on yth February. Another blank. 

So far frustrated. Nelson started back westward. In twelve 
1 Nelson claimed this was die a ttifrtg had been done. 
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days, and just one month after he had left Madalena In search 
of the French, he reached Malta; and there at last heard the 
news that they had put back to Toolon. Head winds 
administrative complications prevented him looking into 
Toulon till I2th March. Satisfied at what he saw and still 
convinced that the French, if they moved at all which he 
was now inclined to doubt would go east, he anchored in 
the south of Sardinia on 26th March to victual the fleet. 
Here, he thought, he would be well placed to intercept the 
French if and when they made another attempt on Egypt. 
He could not get Egypt out of his mind. He had by now 
written to withdraw his application for leave. 

Four days after he had anchored, the French fleet sailed 
for the second time on 3Oth March. Nelson being now 
much further from Toulon than when at Madalena, it was 
five days before he heard the news from his look-out 
frigates, who unhappily could give no dear idea of the 
enemy's course and likely position. There followed a fort- 
night of agonizing silence, during which Nelson, on die 
point of sailing for Egypt, considered that he must first give 
cover to Sicily, Naples and Sardinia for a reasonable period. 
Fortunately he was still doing this when, on i8th April, a 
report from a neutral told that the French had been sighted 
eleven days before off Cape da Gata, 500 miles to the west- 
ward, steering west. It was immediately obvious that they 
must be making for the Atlantic. 

Nelson was a long way behind them; and to make his 
handicap still more severe, the wind now came westerly and 
stayed westerly. 'Dead foul! Dead foul!' Nelson complained 
bitterly, as he beat slowly to windward. It was the penalty 
for being in the wrong place at an important moment and 
for making a wrong assumption. 
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Villeneuve*s Toulon for the Atlantic 

one of the in what was intended to 

be the Napoleon's great invasion opera- 

he never secure the final com- 

of the sea give his army an assured 

the Channel. he hoped to gain by strate- 
a would be long enough 

for to get his to the English coast. 

his to create a powerful diversion in 

the West draw tMther enough British 

force to his own fleets, when they returned from 
diversion, a superiority in die Channel for 

his army to cross. 1 Napoleon had forty-one French line- 
at his twenty at Brest, five at Roche- 

fort, in Ferroi and at Toulon. To these he hoped 

to at war with Britain, the fifteen 

in Cadiz and perhaps the five or six 

in to a of sixty-three or four. 

They at the all watched with varying 

of by blockading squadrons. 

1 oa in Ac plan to accord with altering 

The one is tbe one that governed ViEcnowe's 
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Napoleon expected, however, that ^onae If not all of the 
Franco-Spanish squadrons would be able to evade the block- 
ade and get away to sea. Any that were successful should 
make for the West Indies, those sugar islands and sources 
of wealth about the safety of which British merchants and 
the British Government were in those days peculiarly sensi- 
tive. The Toulon fleet, for its part, should pick up the 
Spanish ships at Cadiz, go on to Martinique, and remain 
there forty days, awaiting the arrival of other friendly forces 
that might manage to break their blockade. By the end of 
forty days, Napoleon hoped, news of an enemy concentra- 
tion in the West Indies would have reached London. Then 
the British Government, under pressure from the sugar 
interests, would probably be compelled to despatch a fleet 
out to the rescue, this fleet having necessarily to be drawn 
from one or more of the blockading forces. Just as this re- 
lieving fleet was starting out, the Franco-Spanish diversion- 
ary force should, with any luck, be starting back; and ought 
to arrive home to find the British weakened by their West 
Indies detachments. On return to European waters, Villcn- 
euve's force would raise the blockades of Ferrol, Rochefort 
and Brest, according to whether or not die squadrons in 
each of them had managed previously to get away. Then, 
with a strength swollen by one blockaded fleet after another, 
the whole armada would enter the Channel in superior 
force, sail up to the Straits of Dover and cover Napoleon's 
journey to England. Such was the grand plan for effecting 
the invasion of England. Napoleon did not want long for 
the jump across. As he said, 'make us masters of the Channel 
for four days and we are masters of the world*. 

The secret of the plan had been well kept, and Nelson 
knew nothing of it as he beat painfully westward against 
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towards the Straits of Gibraltar which, as lie 

by April, the enemy had already ten clays 

His first was that the French had gone west 

Ms for covering Egypt had made 

It for to go east. Indeed, even with the main 

French in the Atlantic, lie still believed it possible the 

be to a military force against 

Naples, Sicily, or Egypt, protected By frigates; an almost 

theory. 

By the day, April, Nelson had learnt that 

Vffieneiive had to Cadiz and had there been joined by 

the the harbour. This junction, In 

Nelson's out an enemy destination In the 

West He that ViHeneiive* thus relti- 

forced* would [raise the blockade of Petrol and then proceed 

or go on to Brest, Unless therefore 

later Nelson to change his mind, he 

he would proceed from Gibraltar to a position fifty 

west of the Stilly Isles, to cover Ireland or to be 

available for reinforcing Cornwallis off Brest: and he sent 

word to this effect to the Admiralty and to Lord Gardner, 

Co0imander-in-Chief, Ireland. 

But before he reached Gibraltar, Nelson had changed 
Ms the enemy's objective. At Tetuan Bay on 

the African side, he had put in to provision on 4th 

May, he rumours that it was, after all, the West Indies 

whither Villeneuve going. Though this was, as he 
admitted to Ms second-in-command, no more than rumour, 
Nelson now began to about going there himself. On 
the following day he at Gibraltar, with the wind 

foul for the Straits. Later in the day, as Nelson had 

been almost in predicting, the wind came fair; and 
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the fleet sailed at once, leaving the officers" washing on shore. 

At Gibraltar, Nelson had learnt that Lord Melville 
left the Admiralty, hounded out of the Government by 
disclosures of previous corruption in the administration of 
his section of the Navy Office. Melville's place had been 
taken by Sir Charles Middleton (shortly to be made Lord 
Barham), a seventy-nine-year-old naval officer who had 
had many yeafs 'experience as Comptroller of the Navy. 

Though Nelson's mind was now seriously engaged with 
the idea of a West Indies chase, it was not yet quite made up. 
The day aftei leaving Gibraltar he had written to his agent, 
Davison, that he would probably be following Villeneuve 
to the West Indies *to save our valuable possessions' there. 
But first he stood towards Cape St. Vincent, hoping and 
expecting to find one of Orders frigates with news. 
But Orde and all his force had vanished northward. What 
Nelson did meet was a Portuguese warship commanded by 
an Admiral Campbell, a British officer in the Portuguese 
service, who came on board "he Victory to tell Nelson it was 
current official rumour in L. >bon that it was to the West 
Indies that Villeneuve had gone. 1 Nelson needed no more 
evidence. On loth May his fleet was steering south-west 
towards the Caribbean. It was a month since Vileneuve 
had last been seen. 

Nelson had with him ten sail-o-the-line; and Vileneuve 
was believed to have eighteen. Some accounts of Nelson's 
squadron at this time refer to his ships as 'crazy*, in the last 
stages of decrepitude through the wear and tear of a long 
blockade. Such was not Nelson's description of them. In 
Ms letter to the Admiralty written some days before readi- 

1 For giving this information to Ndsan, Campbell was shortly afterwards 
dismissed, at the instigaliQn of the French Minister at Lisbon. 
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ing Gibraltar^ in which he announced Ms intention of 

corning to the Sallys, Nelson 'had the pleasure' to say 

he would be ^eleven as fine ships of 

war ? as ably commanded^ in as perfect order and health 

as ever to sea*. Only one ship, the Superb, was in 

of docking; and six of the eleven * wanted no- 

from England at all*. 1 

It is a debatable point Nelson's decision to make 

for the West a sound one. With the *Army of 

England* its noisy preparations at Boulogne, there 

an possibility that Villeneuve's movements 

were connected with die transport of that army across the 
Channel. Wherever Villeneuve had gone, he was a month 
ahead of Nelson; and if, as it was both reasonable and pro- 
to assume, the Franco-Spanish fleet was engaged in a 
designed to draw British squadrons away from the 
Channel, it could wel be thought likely that a decoy fleet 
which had disappeared westward or south-westward that 
length of time before might now be on its way back to- 
wards its final and decisive destination. There was therefore 
a considerable risk that by starling off for the West Indies 
so long after Vileneuve had vanished, Nelson was but 
playing into die enemy's hand. It can be plausibly argued 
that, on a broad survey of the whole strategical field, Nelson 
should have steered for Brat, to be on the safe side of a very 
uncertain and precarious situation. 

And there was a further consideration pointing towards 
a junction with Coinwallis at the mouth of the Channel. 
lids was the message that Nelson had previously sent on 
that he himself was wmintg northward. In view of this 

1 One ofdie Area, was detached m coovoy escort befece Ncboa salkd 

for die West Iwiies. 
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message* it ought surely to have occurred to Mm that the 
Admiralty, having by this time probably learnt from Orde 
of Villeneuve's appearance off Cadiz early in April ? might 
have reached its own independent conclusion that the allied 
fleet had gone to the West Indies; and, believing that Nelson 
was making for the Solly Islands, might be organizing an- 
other squadron to go out to the West Indies instead. If, then, 
Nelson took his Mediterranean fleet there, too, it might well 
throw out the Admiralty's calculations and result in too 
much force going across the Atlantic, to the undue weaken- 
ing of the home defence. 

This, indeed, is what very nearly happened. Not only had 
the Admiralty got Orde's news, but it had also received 
agents' reports that it was the West Indies for which the 
Toulon fleet was bound; and Lord Barham had just ordered 
a fleet of eleven of the line under Collingwood to proceed 
thither. By the purest chance, just as Collingwood was start- 
ing, there came in a false report that Villeneuve had re- 
turned to Cadiz, on the strength of which Collingwood was 
ordered there instead. As a result he was able to meet 
Bickerton and learnt from him that Nelson had gone to the 
West Indies; and so Collingwood decided to remain in 
European waters. But these were strokes of luck that Nelson 
could not have foreseen. 

Nelson does not seem to have grasped the wider aspects of 
his decision to go to the West Indies. He had thoughts for 
little else than the Toulon fleet, the fleet which had earlier 
slipped through his fingers, and which he was fixedly deter- 
mined to follow wherever it went; even, as he wrote at this 
time, 'to the Antipodes'. 

Though Villeneuve had a month's start of him, Nelson 
hoped to reduce the lead by a quicker passage. For this, 
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however, the a handicap. In of docking, she 

would inevitably slow up the fleet's progress. But Nelson 
handsomely out of Ms way to ease any qualms that 
Captain have his was holding the 

rest back. "I am fearful'. Nelson wrote to Mm, "that you 
may the not go as fast as I could wish. 

However may be (for if we all went ten knots I should 
not it fast enough), yet I would have you be assured 

I feel the does al wMch is 

for a to accomplish.* It was from such send- 
as that of brothers were created. 

With the trade and not the invasion of England in 

his mind, before the trade winds and 

on 4th June, where he found Rear- 
Admiral Cochrane with two of the line of the Leeward 
command. TMs brooght Nelson's strength tempor- 
arily up to twelve. There, too, he found that the informa- 
on which he had acted had been correct. Everyone at 
Barbadoes knew the Franco-Spanish fleet was in the 
West Indies had been for about three weeks. Nelson 
come to the right place: the right place in both his own 
Napoleon's estimation. 

It far less certain, however, exactly where the French 
were. Rumours were plentiful, but facts few. The most 
report appeared to be one just received from 
General Brereton in command at St. Lucia, to the effect 
that the enemy had passed that island a week before, going 
southward; which would mean that they were presumably 
on the way to attack Tobago and Trinidad in the very south 
of the island chain. Nelson somehow felt very doubtful 
about the accuracy of this report. The French base of Mar- 
tinique was to the north-westward, and he wanted to have 
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a look into It. Indeed, it is curious that he had not 
for Antigua in the north and then run down the length of the 
islands, instead of going straight to Barbados; since to leave 
the islands the French would almost certainly pass close to 
Antigua on their way north. However, at Barbadoes Nelson 
was, and the local admiral and general both assured him 
that General Brereton, who had been most emphatic about 
his report and whom Nelson knew personally, was thor- 
oughly to be relied upon; and so the British fleet stood 
south-east instead of north-west. But Tobago and Trinidad 
were found unmolested; and, damning General Brereton, 
Nelson steered back northward. 

Meanwhile Villeneuve had been waiting at Martinique 
day after day for the arrival of the Brest fleet. But not til 
4th June, the same day that Nelson reached Barbadoes, was 
he joined by two ships from Rochefort under Rear- Admiral 
Magon. Magon brought revised orders to the effect that 
Villeneuve was to wait a further thirty-five days for other 
escapers, carrying out attacks on the British islands while 
he waited; and at the end of that period was to return to 
Ferrol in accordance with previous instructions. 

Villeneuve, after taking troops on board his ships, there- 
fore sailed to attack Antigua. But just as he was approach- 
ing that island he learnt from captured merchant ships that 
Nelson was in the West Indies. It was an unpleasant shock. 
Magon had brought Napoleon's opinion that Nelson had 
gone to Egypt; but, instead, the ferocious British admiral 
had evidently followed the combined fleet across the 
Atlantic and might appear at any moment. 

It was enough. Villeneuve hastily bundled the troops 
into transports for return to Martinique, and with his fleet 
set course for Europe. This was on 8th June. 
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Four days later, Nelson also reached Antigua, where lie 
heard that the enemy passed northward that number of 
days before and afterwards had been no more seen. But for 
the report of General Brereton's, Nelson would almost 
certainly have come up with Vilieneuve before he had left. 
Damning General Brereton harder than ever, Nelson 
back across the Atlantic. As he left the West Indies 
for good, he ordered the brig Curieux to England to give 
an account of his movements and intentions. 

Nelson had reduced the enemy's lead from a month to 

four days. Yet if there was to be any prospect of overtaking 

die combined fleet, he would have to make a good guess at 

its return destination. Otherwise, the ocean being a very 

large place, the chances of a meeting would be small. The 

he made, however, was a wrong one. He assumed 

the enemy was returning to die Mediterranean; and so 

he made for Gibraltar. He reached it without sighting any- 

French or Spanish, except a few floating planks, which 

he thought might have belonged to Villeneuve's fleet. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Nelson that Villen- 
euve*s West Indian excursion might be part of some larger 
plan or could be connected in any way with the *Army of 
England* encamped at Boulogne. On the contrary, his 
letters written during the voyage back show him as view- 
ing that excursion as an isolated raid on the British West 
Indian possessions by the Toulon fleet, which was now re- 
igning whence it came. He even, as he got nearer to the 
Straits, began to talk again about an attack on Egypt. 

It is a further ilustratton of Nelson's limited strategical 
outlook. His own Mediterranean problems appear to have 
monopolized his attention to the exclusion of possibilities 
in other theatres of war. Hail it crossed his mind that the 
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safety of the British realm was vitally related to the destina- 
of ViHeneuve's fleet, It cannot be doubted that he 
would have steered without hesitation to join Comwallis 
off Brest. He had spoken, as we have seen, about 
something of the sort while beating westward to Gibraltar 
In April. But that was when he was ready to suppose 
Vlllenetive was bound northward from the Straits. The 
discovery that the West Indies were the enemy goal 
to have put thoughts of a northern objective out of Nelson^s 
head till he got back to Gibraltar. There he received an 
letter from Collingwood, now in command off Cadiz, 
which included a fairly accurate estimate of what In 
Napoleon's mind. Not till after he had received this letter 
did Nelson again begin to talk about going northward* 

His fleet anchored at the Rock on I9th July. The 
next day he went ashore. It was the first time he had put 
foot on land since he assumed the command in 1803, 

What Nelson would have done had he met the Franco- 
Spanish fleet during this period must necessarily be a matter 
of conjecture. But a record has survived of the views he 
expressed at conferences and conversations with his captains 
on the voyage back towards Gibraltar. This record reads as 
follows: 

1 am thankful that the enemy has been driven from the 
West Indies with so little loss to our country. I had made up 
my mind to great sacrifices; for I had determined, notwith- 
standing his vast superiority, to stop his career and to put it 
out of his power to do any further mischief. Yet do not 
imagine I am one of those hot-brained people who fight at 
immense disadvantage without an adequate object* My 
object is partly gained. If we meet them, we shall find them 
not less than eighteen. I rather think twenty sail of the line, 
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and do not be if 1 do not fall upon them 

immediately; we won't without a battle. I think they 
be to let me alone, if I will leave them alone; which 
1 will do 9 till we the of Europe, or they 

give me an too to be resisted/ 

This of Nelson would 

have to a decisive battle in the West 

and on the European continent; but that 

during the he would have been much 

more circumspect, himself to cutting out strag- 

and other of attrition, somewhat on the lines of 

the the Spanish Armada. But why he 

have an all-out offensive, regardless of 

cost, at end of the route but not in between is not clear. 

In fact, Nelson's tactical comments during this period are 
not only and inconsistent, but even ques- 

tionable in principle. In the West Indies, with an inferiority 
of twelve to twenty, he about ^annihilating the enemy*. 1 
Yet, only a few weeks later, he is telling the Admiralty that 
*only numbers can annihilate*. He also several times re- 
marked that *bv the time the enemv has beat our fleet 
* ,/ 

soundly he do us no more harm this year*. Knowing 
what we do about Nelson*$ tactical genius it is a fair as- 
sumption that he would not deEberately have sought an 
likely to end in his own defeat. Hence, this phrase of 
his about ^bearing our fleet soundly* may not have been 
to be too literally. For a sound beating has 

never yet accounted a stepping-stone to security: and 
though the destruction of Nelson's force by Villeneuve 

1 Ndboa to die Secretary of the Admiralty, Barbadoes, 4th Jane 1805: 

*I am in the extreme to get at eighteen sail of die line and 

see a<* to doubt of the of bodi the enemy*s fleet and army.* 
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might have left the iatter's fleet in a truly sorry state, the 
psychological effect of the victory would surely have much 
more than offset any material damage to Villeneuve's ships. 
It is not difficult to imagine the devastating effect the news 
that Nelson's fleet had been soundly beaten by Villeneuve's 
would have had on England and the rest of the world of 1 805. 

Meanwhile things had been happening out in the Atlantic. 
The brig Curieux that Nelson had dispatched from the 
West Indies to carry the news of his return journey to the 
Admiralty had made contact with Villeneuve's fleet in mid- 
ocean. Her captain, Bettesworth, had kept in sight of it 
long enough to determine that its approximate course was 
well to the northward of that for the Mediterranean, and 
had then pushed on to carry this important news to England. 
Making a very rapid passage, Bettesworth was reporting 
to the aged Lord Barham in Whitehall on pth July, when 
Villeneuve's force was still hundreds of miles from. land. 
Action on this vital piece of information was taken immedi- 
ately. Dispatch vessels were hurried out to tell the blockad- 
ing squadrons off Ferrol and Rochefort to concentrate 
under Sir Robert Calder and take up an intercepting posi- 
tion 100 miles west of Cape Rnisterre. 1 

There, on 22nd July, Calder with fifteen ships met Villen- 
euve's fleet of twenty in foggy weather. There was a 
scrambling engagement, during which two Spanish ships 
were taken. Then the fleets separated. For the next four 
days Calder remained in touch with the enemy, now reduced 

1 It may be wondered why such a position was chosen. The probable expla- 
nation Is that navigation was not very accurate in the days ojFsafl, while the 
dangers of a bad land-fill were great. The most reliable son sight was the lati- 
tude sight. The common practice in a long voyage was therefore to mate the 
latitude of the port while well out at sea and run in along that latitude. 
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to but no effort to the 

battle. of the or so 

in in Ms and 

very of in action 

in out. So he saw 

Yffleneuvc Vigo and a days later, went north 

to Calder was the same 

as die Calder who, as Jervis's chief of staff at 

die of St. Vincent, so critical of Commo- 

and behaviour. He had 

not the of over-audacity himself. 

no left three damaged ships 

in Vigo Ferrol on ist August. The first stage of 

Napoleon*s to a successful conclu- 

sion. With die Ferrol, Villeneiive*s force 

to over thirty ships~of-the-line. The next 
in the as by Napoleon, was for 

to the Bay of Biscay, drive off Comwallis*s 
squadron, and with the Brest fleet to make 
a force of fifty line-of-battieships. The threat to Bri- 

tain increased 

On the day Calder's indecisive action west of Ferrol, 

westward through the Straits of Gib- 

provisions and water in Tetuan 

Bay* He still Villeneuve might be coming back into 

the and his was to cover the 

approach to the Straits something reliable became 

known. But he to the Admiralty to say that 

if he that the enemy had gone to a Bay of 

Biscay port, he Ms offFenro! or Brest, as 

the require. 

However, as he was dear of die Straits, a sloop 
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of war came tip and sent across a newspaper from Lisbon 
giving an account of the report made to Lord Barham by 
Captain Bettesworth of the Curieux. Recognizing the ac- 
count as authentic, Nelson at once decided to go north. He 
had begun again Ms requests for leave, probably under the 
strain and fatigue of the abortive and strenuous chase to the 
West Indies and back. 

Meeting head winds after passing Cape St. Vincent, it was 
three weeks before Nelson made a rendezvous with Com- 
wallis off Brest and handed over his force to that officer. He 
himself, in pursuance of the Admiralty's permission to come 
on leave which had been in his pocket for nearly a year, 
went on in the Victory to Portsmouth, where he anchored 
on 1 8th August. On the way, he had heard of Calder's 
action west of Ferrol. Not even this, however, could cure 
him of the notion that the enemy's fleet had really been 
wanting to go to the Mediterranean, just as nothing would 
cure him three months earlier of the obsession that it was 
intended for Egypt. In both cases, when he found he was 
mistaken, Nelson put it down to the excellence of his own 
dispositions turning the enemy from his original purpose. 

Nelson went ashore with a certain feeling of apprehension. 
He had a slightly uneasy conscience about the Toulon fleet 
having twice got away undetected, and also about his failure 
to catch it in the West Indies. He was aware that the public, 
knowing of the recent enemy fleet movements and sensing 
that the invasion crisis was mounting to its culmination* 
was in a state of nervous anxiety which stimulated a call for 
victims. This call had already arisen over Calder's half- 
hearted endeavours off Ferrol; as Nelson had learnt from 
newspapers sent over as he passed the Channel fleet. It might 
possibly reach out to him as well. 
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But he was reassured The public knew nothing 

about of blockading Toulon or the ins and outs of 

difficult decisions, and cared less. What it did 

know was that Yice-Adrniral Lord Nelson had carried out 
a across the Atlantic of a much superior 

who had fled at his approach, and that he had saved 
the West Indies by his action. It also knew him as a brilliant 
who took no account of odds. So far from being 
critical of him, it was busy comparing Calder's action of 
22nd July to the Nile Copenhagen, very much to 
Calder's disadvantage. Nelson, indeed, found himself not 
merely a public hero but the public hero. Whenever he 
appeared in London he was mobbed by cheering 

crowds. With the shadow of Napoleon's invasion army 
still dark across the land, the people knew the man whom 
they trusted to save them. 

It was not tiie public but the Admiralty that showed any 
sign of reserve. On arrival at Portsmouth, Nelson was met 
by a cold message from Lord Barham to forward his journal 
to Whitehall. The inference to be drawn from this unpre- 
cedented demand was fairly plain. The First Lord had the idea 
Lord Nelson's conduct might be open to question. 

Such an attitude in the first Lord would not be surpris- 
ing. The old admiral, he had not been at sea for a 
quarter of a century, had not refrained from giving detailed 
directions to the admirals aioat as to what they must do 
in at least one instance, as to what courses they were to 
steer. From Lord Barham*s pen had flowed in the last couple 
of months a succession of orders, counter-orders, and 
counter-counter-orders with as great a frequency as 
Napoleon at the same was issuing his plans, counter- 
plans* and a>unter-counter-plans. Yet all this centralized 
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control had only resulted in a situation of manifest peril. As 
Nelson was anchoring at Spithead, Lord Barham found 
himself facing the unpleasant fact that he had been out- 
manoeuvred. The enemy now had 29 ships-of-the~Mne at 
Ferrol, 21 at Brest, and 5 from Rochefort somewhere at 
sea in the near vicinity; a total of 55 ships. And, against 
these, the forces under ComwaUis's orders numbered at the 
moment no more than 38. The Emperor Napoleon had got 
well'to windward' of the First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
of which the latter must have been uncomfortably aware. 
Things had gone so badly wrong that there was an obvious 
possibility of a major disaster, and Lord Barham was evi- 
dently in timely search of possible scapegoats. Colder was 
already marked down for court-martial. Perhaps Nelson 
could be brought in, too. 

But as Nelson's startling popularity with the multitude 
began to show itself, it must have been borne in upon Bar- 
ham that it would be politically impossible to impute blame 
in that quarter. At all events, it has been left on record how 
the perusal of Nelson's journal by the First Lord convinced 
the latter of Nelson's outstanding talents which, as Lord 
Barham is said to have admitted, he had not hitherto suffi- 
ciently realized. But Lord Nelson's talents must have been 
tolerably well known to the whole world by 1805, and in 
any case were not to be discovered by the study of a bald 
and admittedly incomplete narrative of proceedings. The 
Admiralty does not send for a Commander-in-chief's 
journal in order to learn what sort of a man he is. 
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Nelson's stay in England lasted for twenty- 

five days. He come back on the plea of ill- 
but was not much appearance of the 

days, wMch were fairly 

crowded He in London, visiting the 

Admiralty and various Ministers. Many friends came to see 
at Merton 9 of Ms near relatives finding 

the opportunity to a or two. 

The of Ms having been satisfactorily dis- 

posed of, the deference was shown to Nelson in 

quarters. Anxiety about the combined fleet of 
the enemy was not only unabated but increasingly tense. 
Villeneuve*s successful entry into Ferrol had produced a 
situation kept acutely apprehensive and the 

country in a of jumpy suspense. Until fate or a British 
removed the danger, neither Ministers nor public 
would peacefully in beds; and no one, in or out 
of the Government, had any doubt that if any British 
admiral could remove it, admiral was Lord Nelson. 
Within days of his return, Nelson had received an 

from die Prime Minister that he might be wanted 
again at short notice. did not receive this warning 

with the groan of a tired man denied his necessary repose, 
but with When Captain Keats (of the 
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Superb) came to call at Merton, lie had to listen to an ani- 
mated Nelson propounding Ms scheme for the attack on 
the Franco-Spanish fleet. In under a fortnight from his re- 
turn to Merton, Nelson had sought out the Prime Minister 
to interest him, too, in the attack on the enemy. The inter- 
view ended with Nelson being asked if he could be ready 
to go afloat in three days, to which he replied he was ready 
to go at once. It was not the response of a sick man; nor of 
one who was allowing the lure of a woman's company to 
keep him from his post of duty. He had been reunited to 
Emma Hamilton and his beloved daughter Horatia for but 
twelve days, after an absence of over two years, when he 
gave the above assurance to Mr. Pitt. 

Meanwhile important developments had been taking 
place at sea. On the day before Nelson had left Comwailis 
to proceed to Portsmouth to recruit his health, Villeneuve 
had sailed from Ferrol. 1 Napoleon's orders to him were to 
come north to carry on with the invasion strategy designed 
to produce a naval superiority in the Straits of Dover. But 
the Emperor unwisely told Villeneuve that if he could not 
reach the Channel he should go to Cadiz. It was a fatal loop- 
hole to give to a man of Villeneuve's woeful mentality. 
This French admiral had had his heart in his boots ever since 
leaving Toulon. He made a pretence of coming north by 
standing out westward for several days: but it is beyond 
doubt that he had no real intention of making for the 
Channel. He soon bore away for Cadiz, where he arrived 
on 2Oth August, the day Nelson landed in England. There 
he was watched by Collingwood with a small force, which 

1 Nelson had been scornful about St. Vincent .handing over Ms command 
to Keith on account of ill-health when Bruix had been at large in die Mediter- 
ranean in 1799. But Nelson had now done much die same thing Mmself. 
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was soon increased by reinforcements fiom the Mediter- 

* 

and the (Calder's force) til It reached 

over twenty of the line. 

VMeneuve's arrival at Cadiz the end of the 1805 

The of producing a naval 

at the decisive by stratagem instead of 

away to nothing. Being unsound in 
principle, it probably to fail in any case. But 

any it may have Villeneuve threw away by Ms 

own incapacity* He was not the to bring a hazardous 
to He displayed, indeed, in a marked de- 

of character about which Napoleon used 
to complain in to some of Ms generals, that they saw 

all the and difficulties of a campaign and none of 

its opportunities. *Where did my admirals learn*, Napoleon 
bitterly on occasion^ 'that they can make war with- 
out risks? 9 

The news of Villeneuve's entry into Cadiz reached Eng- 

on 2nd September. Captain Blackwood of the Euryalus 

frigate* who brought it, looked in at Merton on Ms way to 

London to let Nelson know. It was then that Nelson had 

to London to assure the Prime Minister he was ready 

when wanted. On 5th September he sent Ms heavy luggage 

down to Portsmouth where the Victory was lying. Eight 

days later he took the coach to Portsmouth himself. 

He was there by the morning and was breakfasting at the 

George Inn in the Street. 1 The Victory was out at St. 

Helen's, and in the early afternoon Nelson left tie George 

to go on board. He wait out by the back door to avoid the 

crowd, but in vain. He was soon recognized and the scenes 

as he made Ms way down to the beach were remarkable. 

1 Hbc Inn samvecl til 1941, it was destroyed by a bomb. 
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The country had been seriously perturbed by the invasion 
scare. The danger was actually over; but the people here at 
Portsmouth did not know that. The invasion camp at 
Boulogne was common knowledge, and the air had of late 
been thick with agitating rumours of French fleet move- 
ments which might result in enemy ships appearing in the 
Channel. As Nelson made his way beachward the men, 
women, and children who thronged round him instinctively 
looked upon him as their protector from mortal peril. They 
crowded round shaking his hand. Many were in tears, some 
knelt as he passed. At last he made his way to the boat 3 got 
in, and was rowed away. 1 had their cheers before,' he 
to Hardy, as the boat drew out from the shore, *now I have 
their hearts/ It was true. Ten million terribly anxious people 
were looking to Mm as their champion and guardian. 

The Victory weighed early next morning, ijth Septem- 
ber, and started down Channel with the Euryatus in com- 
pany. The Admiralty, anxious to do everything possible to 
make an end of the combined fleet of the enemy which had 
put the country into such a fine state of alarm, was scraping 
up every available ship to swell Nelson's force. Two sttips 
of the line were ready for Mm at Plymouth and joined the 
Victory as she passed. Others would be following soon after. 

Nelson wanted a decisive victory as much as the Admir- 
alty, but knew that one of his problems would be how to 
induce the enemy to give battle. Well aware that the name 
of Nelson was by 1805 hardly calculated to bring a French 
admiral eagerly hurrying out for a fight, its owner sent 
Blackwood on ahead in the Euryalus to tell Colfingwood 
there were to be no gun salutes on Nelson joining the fleet. 

On 28th September the wMte sails of his command were 
in sight ahead, and presently, in compliance with Ms orders, 
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die Commander4ii~Chief sailed the midst of Ms silent 

fleet. But Ms orders for no marks of recog- 

had obeyed, no has ever been more 

welcome. Surprisingly few of the captains had ever served 

with Nelson before, but it no difference to their 

at Ms coming. All knew that a battle on a grand 

was likely to be fought before long, and 

was the world-renowned master of naval battle tactics 

come to in it. They thrilled at the prospect of 

action under such an admiral. 

Next day Nelson's birthday, Ms forty-seventh, and 
the flag and flocked on board the Victory to 

offer to their exciting new leader. It 

an assembly of happy animated men. Nelson's 
manner a magnetic personality that had 
captivated his juniors all through his career, added to the 
glamour of Ms wonderful fighting record, made an immedi- 
ate of those officers who had hitherto been strang- 
ers to him. It did not detract from die warmth of their 
for Mm that his predecessor, Collingwood, had 
done his best to estrange everyone in the fleet by unpopular 
orders. Aloof and unsympathetic by nature, he had decreed 
there was to be no ship visiting, officers and men to be 
confined strictly to their own vessels. Nor was there to be 
any trafficking with civilian bumboatmen who came out 
to the fleet from Gibraltar and Tetuan to offer fresh pro- 
visions for sale. The was damped tight in a chilly 
rigidity. Nelson swept all irritating restrictions away 
at once. 

After the social introductions and birthday congratula- 
tions. Nelson gathered all his visitors round him in the 
great cabin and explained his battle plans; and it is dear 
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from Ms own description that those tough seamen 
enthralled as their chief unfolded his intended tactics. Fleets 
of round about thirty ships were big unwelldy things, not 
easy to bring Into action advantageously, most difficult to 
control after the firing had begun. Nelson's hearers will 
have wondered how he would do it, how he would over- 
come the drawbacks of the long single line formation that 
tradition laid down as the Invariable battle disposition, 1 

What they heard was something that few, if any, of them 
can have expected. The one-armed admiral sitting at the 
head of the table, with the stars of orders all over Ms coat 
and one eye fixed and useless, was telling them that lie would 
get over the difficulties of the single line by abolishing It. 
He would go into action in three lines. He realized, he was 
saying, the cumbersome nature of a big fleet. Therefore It 
must be kept as flexible as possible, for which reason he did 
not mean to manoeuvre the columns himself. The general pro- 
cedure was to be that of the Nile. The Commander-in-Chlef 
would signal his general intention to attack the van or 
the rear or whatever it might be and the column com- 
manders would be left to carry out that Intention in their 
own way. Nelson's broad tactical policy would also con- 
form broadly to the Nile. He would try to concentrate a 
superior force on a portion of the enemy's line and destroy 
that before the rest could come to rescue it. 

These were the tactical conceptions that Nelson had out- 
lined to Captain Keats on a grass walk at Merton several 
weeks before, finally asking Keats what he thought of them. 
Keats was evidently not ready with a quick answer, so Nel- 
son gave it himself. Til tell you what I think/ he had said. 

1 Duncan liad, it is true, attacked in two lines at Camperdown; but chiefly 
because lie had not enough time to fount die single line, 
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1 It and the enemy. They won't 

know I am about/ 

Nelson^s in the Victory were sur- 

the were elated instead of con- 

They had had no Captain Keats to 

the suddenly presented to them, 

and no ready with a thoughtful opinion 

he the very novelty of Nelson's 

and the obviously inherent in 

swept the an instinctive enthusiasm for 

all felt, fully knowing why, most be 

a magic key to victory. As Nelson wrote to Lady Hamilton, 

It an shock. Some tears, all approved 

"it new it it was simple"; and from 

downward it was repeated "it must succeed, if 

only they will us to get at them", 5 

in such a mood were half-way to victory already. 
In one in the flagship Nelson had enlisted 

all officers as fervent believers in his tactical genius. 

Writing to Lady Hamilton, Nelson coined a most expressive 
phrase to explain the excitement and emotion with which 
his tactical plans had been met. It was, he said, *the Nelson 
touch*. It has become one of the most famous of his sayings. 
Ten days later, Nelson issued the plan he had expounded 
at in memorandum form. It was not a long 

document about to two typed pages of fools- 

cap its as follows: 

I. The order of battle would be the order of sailing, so 

that no be lost when the enemy 

was sighted. Each column would be instantly ready to go 

off under its commander without any preliminary re- 

and about, No doubt Nelson had in 
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mind those four wasted hours in July 1795, te ^ years before, 
when Hotham had taken so long to trim and adjust his 
of batde that his fleet had never really come into action. 

2. Nelson's intention was to concentrate on the centre and 
rear of the enemy, in the belief that a decisive victory could 
be gained before the enemy's van could intervene. 

3. For this purpose the fleet would be divided tactically 
into three squadrons. One, under the second-in-command, 
would be the squadron of concentration of fifteen ships, 
which would attack the rear twelve of the enemy. The 
Conimander-in Chief, with another squadron, would en- 
deavour to ensure that the squadron of concentration was 
not disturbed in its work of overwhelming the hostile rear. 
The third squadron would consist of a few fast seventy-fours 
and could be used to reinforce either of the main squadrons* 
but otherwise should cut into the enemy's centre with a 
view to capturing the enemy Commander-in-Chie Nelson 
evidently realized the importance of paralysing the whole 
enemy organization by eliminating its brain. 

4. The second-in-command, after the general policy signal 
had been made, was to have full freedom of action in put- 
ting the policy into effect. This was repeated twice. 

5. Nelson did not expect parade-ground precision* 
Tilings would go wrong. Conditions might change at die 
last moment. But captains could not go far wrong if they 
got into action as quickly as possible. If such action pro- 
duced a general melee, well it was a melee that Nelson said 
he wanted. 

If the principles embodied in the memorandum were so 
new and singular as to gain the eager acceptance of the 
senior officers of the fleet, wherein ky their originality? 
Not in the concentration idea, which had been the pro- 
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aim of of the past. Nor yet 

in the division of the squadrons. This, 

too, was of The old-established organiza- 

of the was in squadrons, with a 

officer in cf each. 

The real novelty in Nelson's was not in its tactical 
geometry, but in the of decentralization with which 

it was Cummanders-in-Chief before Nelson 

may have had red, and blue divisions; but when 

it came to they invariably wanted to have only 

one Hue and to line themselves. Indeed, for the 

previous century ac the preservation of the line of battle 
had an of faith in the Navy. Nelson not 

merely said he would divide Ms fleet into separate columns, 
but it clear his plan depended on their acting 

separately. He and re-emphasized that the 

would Its own distinct function and 

column commander would have the fullest possible 
in putting that function into execution. Finally he 
enjoined each captain not to hesitate to use his own indi- 
vidual initiative in conformity with the general tactical 
plan. "In case can neither be seen nor perfectly under- 

stood, no captain can do very wrong If he places his ship 
of an enemy/ It was a call, not only for close 
action but also for individual enterprise. 

Nelson had not forgotten the secret of his own outstand- 
ing successes. He gained them by thinking for himself. 
He therefore now wanted all his subordinate commanders 
to as independently as he had always done, and was 

making It as easy for them to do so as he could. 

The fleet had been about fifteen miles from Cadiz, and 
therefore just within of die port, when Nelson came 
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up with It. He at once moved the bulk of it away, 

to a distance of about fifty miles from the port, with a chain 
of intermediate ships Milking the main fleet with the 
watching the entrance. It was a repetition of the system. 
Nelson had used against the Toulon fleet; no close watch, 
but irstead an invitation to the blockaded fleet to come out. 
It had *he advantage, especially in this instance, of prevent- 
ing the enemy from directly observing the strength of the 
British fleet opposed to him, and what reinforcements were 
coming in or what detachments were being made. 1 But it 
also had the drawback, previously manifested in relation to 
the Toulon blockade, that it gave the enemy a chance to 
get clear away. 

The Admiralty had charged Nelson with an unhappy duty 
to perform on arrival. This was to send back Rear-Admiral 
Sk Robert Calder for court-martial. In decreeing that 
Nelson was to be the carrier of this message, fate was being 
in her most ironical mood. Calder had been the severest 
critic of Nelson's unorthodox independence at the battle of 
St. Vincent, so that Nelson came to regard him as a personal 
enemy. Time had passed, and the continued unorthodox 
independence of Nelson had brought such dazzling results 
as to create entirely new standards in naval warfare. In the 
light of these Nelsonian standards, the minor success against 
Villeneuve's fleet of the congenitally orthodox Calder 
looked to a scared and anxious country so inadequate as to 
be culpable. People at home were calling for his trial and 
punishment for not having done enough. And who now 
should come to acquaint the unfortunate admiral of Ms 
approaching ordeal but the very man whose triumphant 

1 Hough Villenenve seems nevertheless to have been kept well informed 
of Nelson's strength. 
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unorthodoxy had Ms Robert Calder and 

Hyde Parker had both disapproved of the energetic and 
enterprising Nelson in past years because of his energy and 
enterprise; and two very of his had eventually 

been the indirect of discrediting both of them. 

Nelson's orders were to Calder home in a frigate, as 
was undoubtedly the proper procedure in die ckcumstances, 
with a probable action pending. But the acutely dis- 
tressed Calder begged so hard to be allowed to go home in 
his ninety-eight flagship that Nelson reluctantly agreed. 
That it was possible for a iag officer deliberately to weaken 
the fleet by removing a three-decker Mne-of-battleship on 
the eve of a probable battle merely to support his own pri- 
vate dignity throws an interesting light on the professional 
outlook of the time. Nor is it without a bearing on Keith's 
refusal to give Nelson a line-of-batdeship in which to pro- 
ceed home from the Mediterranean in 1800, at a time when 
there was no real enemy fleet in that sea to constitute a danger. 

With Nelson's assumption of the command, the tiresome 
question of fleet administration came up at once for his 
consideration. When watching Toulon it had been Nelson's 
policy, as we have seen, to take his whole fleet away at once 
for watering and provisioning, instead of sending a few 
ships at a time. This policy he now reversed. Whether it was 
the recollection of Villeneuve*s two escapes from Toulon 
while the fleet was away or whether the realization of the 
urgent need for taking no chances with the combined fleet 
in Cadiz, Nelson decided to victual his fleet bit by bit 
instead of all together. The first batch to go were six of the 
Hne under Rear-Admiral Louis, one of the Nile captains, 
who departed with sombre forebodings that he would not 
be back in time. 
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Reinforcements from home were arriving by ones and 
twos. On 13 October Nelson's old Agamemnon appeared* 
commanded by Sir Edward Berry, who had been her first 
lieutenant in 1796, had boarded the San Josef and San 
Nicholas with Nelson in 1797, and had been his flag captain 
at the Nile. 'Here comes Berry/ said Nelson, as the Aga- 
memnon was reported, *now we shall have a battle/ Six days 
later the signal came through to the Victory, passed on from 
link to link, that the enemy's fleet was coming out of har- 
bour. 
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Napoleon heard, some time in the fourth 

week of August, Villeneuve had appeared at 

Cadiz 9 he realized that all hope of invading Eng- 

was gone. With Villeneuve in command 

of his die Emperor's for producing a 

naval superiority in the Straits of Dover had so slim a chance 

of success as to be no longer worth considering. Napoleon 

abandoned the invasion project and started his armies 

marching south and to a How against the Aus- 

He himself remained at Boulogne for some days to 

preserve the invasion pretence s and then went to Paris on 

the way to join Ms troops. 

His thoughts were now in southern Europe. If his com- 
ing offensive the Austrians had the results he hoped, 
the of the would soon be a factor of 
importance to him. British naval command of that 
sea a in Ms in the previous war. It would 
be if he could get that command for 
or at be to keep it in dispute. Villeneuve 
a Franco-Spanish at Cadiz. Let him take it 
round to Toulon, troops in Sicily on the way. 
On i4th September, just before leaving Paris, Napoleon 
word down to Cadiz Villeneuve was to do this. 
Moreover, his Vileneiive by now, Napoleon said 
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the possibility of losses in battle was not to prevent 
the fleet from going. The admiral was to contemplate fight- 
ing for a change. But, none too sanguine that anything he 
might say would inspire Villeneuve with the offensive 
spirit. Napoleon took the further precaution of sending off 
another admiral, Rosilly, to replace him in the command, 

Villeneuve received Napoleon's order to go on 29th 
September, the day after Nelson had arrived off Cadiz. 
Villeneuve called a council of war which, true to form, 
decided that the British were too superior and that it was 
desirable to await a favourable opportunity before moving. 
So the combined fleet sat tight. But presently disturbing 
rumours reached the allied Coimnander-in-Cbief. Admiral 
Rosilly, it was said, was on the way to relieve him, when 
he himself was to go and explain his conduct to the Em- 
peror if he could. It was the final spur needed to goad him 
into movement. Learning at the same time of the British 
detachment of six ships under Louis to victual, he made the 
signal for leaving harbour. When action of this kind could 
have contributed to the success of Napoleon's grand design 
to invade England, Villeneuve avoided taking it. Now, 
when it was too late, he was ready to face every risk for 
personal ends. 

The news that the combined fleet was coming out of har- 
bour reached Nelson, through his chain of look-outs, at 
half-past nine in the morning of ipth. October. He at once 
made the signal to chase to the south-eastward, towards 
the Straits of Gibraltar, and each ship went off at its own 
best speed. He had made sure in his own mind that the 
combined fleet, if and when it came out, would make for 
the Mediterranean; and he was steering to intercept it, 
Whether Nelson had anything more reliable than surmise 
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for thinking the enemy would be acting thus is not certain. 

Hie wind was and progress slow. All through the 

day and all through the night the fleet sailed south-eastward. 

Just before noon of the ipth, and no doubt to make sure 
of it while he still had some quiet moments. Nelson had 
gone to his cabin to write his last letters to Lady 
Hamilton and Horatia. The one to Lady Hamilton was 
short and began by informing her that the signal had been 
made for the enemy coming out of port. He signed it at the 
time* but added a postscript the next day, the 20th, giving 
the latest news. 

When day dawned on 2Oth October, the British fleet had 
reached the entrance to the Straits without seeing any 
enemy. Hie wind had gone round to the south-south-west 
and was blowing fresh, with mist and rain. Such reports as 
had been coming through from the frigates indicated to 
Nelson that the enemy fleet was well to the northward of 
him. As the wind was foul for Villeneuve to make the 
Straits in one tack, Nelson judged he was probably on the 
way back to harbour, steering about north-west. Nelson 
therefore wore his own fleet and steered north-west himself; 
as he imagined, parallel to the enemy. 

Villeneuve was actually sailing close-hauled on the lar- 
board tack to gain sea-room for making the Straits, his 
course being nearly west. But the thickness of the weather, 
which caused Nelson much anxiety all the morning, pre- 
vented Blackwood*s shadowing frigates having sight of the 
enemy. Blackwood had to shadow by guess-work and was 
actually steering too much in; so that when the weather 
suddenly cleared about noon, he found himself dangerously 
dose and had hurriedly to withdraw. Deciding to give 
Nelson a direct report of wiiat lie had seen, Bkckwood left 
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the enemy in order to close the Victory. About an hour and 
a half later he was within signalling distance of the 
and told Nelson that the enemy was pushing westward. 

By then, however, Blackwood's information was in- 
correct. At 2 p.m., after he had lost sight of the combined 
fleet, the wind had chopped round to west-north-west, 
taking both fleets aback. After trimming to the new wind, 
the British fleet was steering north. But Vilieneuve, seeing 
that he now had a clear reach to the Straits, had turned Ms 
fleet round and, by the time Blackwood was reporting to 
Nelson an enemy course of west, was really steering south- 
east. Exactly when Nelson learnt of the enemy change of 
direction is not certain; but from his conversation during 
dinner, between 3 and 5 p.m., he seems to have changed 
his mind about the enemy returning to harbour, for he 
spoke confidently of an action taking place on the morrow. 
He also let fal the remark that he himself would not sur- 
vive it. 

Nelson continued to keep the British fleet steering north 
till dark. He may have felt that he had got too much to the 
southward of the combined fleet and wanted to adjust his 
bearing from it, so that he could cut it off next day whether 
it was making for the Straits or back for Cadiz. Nelson 
now knew that the enemy strength was thirty-three of the 
line. But for the recent detachment of Rear- Admiral Louis 
with six ships to water and provision, the British fleet would 
have had an equal number. As it was, it was down to 
twenty-seven. The absence of Louis left Nelson with too 
few ships for his original plan of attack in three columns. 
Hie third column would have to go and the attack be made 
in two. It was doubtless to talk this over with Collingwood 
that the fleet had hove-to early in the foreaoon, when 
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CoHitigwood and or two others came over to the 
Victory for about an hour. 

The beautiful weather of the day before had gone, and 
there was one very of bad weather on the 

way. A was to roll in from the west- 

ward, a sure precursor of a gale. Nelson could guess that he 
had not for a battle, if its course was to be determined 
more by him by the It was now too late for 

a daylight action on the 20th, but Nelson kept repealing 
the 2 ist would be the day. Fortunately the weather 
was clear the which enabled the frigates to 

the pre-arranged about the enemy's move- 

ments. Guided by these, Nelson steered to close in without 
so that a battle could be staged next morning. 

As daylight gradually up the sea horizon on 

2ist October, many thousands of eager eyes in the British 
saw an imposing and welcome sight. Ten miles 
or so away to the eastward was stretched a long line of ships 
under sail. It was, as al knew at once, the combined fleet of 
the enemy. To some it have seemed a rather awe- 

somely long line. 

Nelson on deck before the dawn, and had seen 

his long-sought adversary gradually come into view. He 
wasted no time. As soon as it was light enough to be 
reasonably sure of the enemy *$ course, he hoisted the signals 
to form the order of sailing in two columns and to bear up 
and sail on a course of east-north-east. Hie bearing of 
the enemy by south, which meant that Nelson 

was probably on Villeneuve turning back for Cadiz 

and was steering to cut off Ms retreat Villeneuve might, 
of course, have stood on for the Straits, in which 

case the fleet would have fallen astern of him. But 
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at 3 a.m* lie obligingly began to wear die Franco-Spanish 
fleet round to the northward in order to form line of battle 
on the larboard tack. The wind was from the west-north- 
west, light. The British had the enemy almost dead to 
leeward. 

The effect of Nelson's signals had been to put the British 
fleet into two more or less parallel columns in a rough line 
ahead, the columns being about a mile apart. In this forma- 
tion they were sailing nearly straight towards the combined 
fleet, which was moving slowly across their line of advance. 
The combined fleet was truly combined, French and Span- 
ish ships being mixed up indiscriminately. It had three 
French and four Spanish admirals, the chief of the latter 
being Admiral Gravina in the H2-gun Principe de Asturias. 
Villeneuve, the Cominander-in-Chief, had his flag in the 
8o-gun Bucentaure, which was roughly in the centre of the 
allied line. In the light breeze and with so large a fleet, exact 
sequence had been lost. Some ships had overtaken and were 
overlapping the rear ships of the division ahead of them, 
and in doing so had sagged to leeward. The general effect 
was to produce a fairly tightly packed crescent formation 
with the horns towards the approaching British, 

The latter also were hardly in parade ground shape. 
Nelson had not waited to correct the inevitable raggedness 
of night cruising. He and Collingwood had led round to- 
wards the enemy, leaving the ships in their respective 
columns to get into exact station if and as they could. But 
it was none too easy, for the leaders were making signals 
for more sail and were cramming on all the canvas they 
could, including stuVsails both sides, in order to dose the 
enemy as quickly as possible. Two ships, moreover, the 
Prince and die Africa, had become separated from the fleet 
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the were from either column* 

The need for obYious enough. With a light 

breeze it would anyway four to five hours to cross the 
space between the fleets; longer still if the wind died down 
further, as it might. Nelson had sent for Blackwood to 
come on board the Victory soon after die turn into column, 
and told him when he arrived he would be kept there till 
the last moment. Nelson was in his usual good spirits when 
into action; and indeed the scene at this time must 
have been a and inspiring one. Ahead, the long com- 

pact of the enemy's fleet. Advancing towards it the 
two British columns under all possible sail, their towering 
clouds of bellying canvas gleaming snow-white in the morn- 
ing sunshine. In all ships bands were playing, and the many 
rows of gun-ports were yawning open to show the black, 
protruding muzzles ready for action. So splendid was 
the general spectacle that Captain Codrington in the Orion 
sent for all his lieutenants to come up on deck to witness it. 
Even Nelson seems to have been impressed by the sight of 
the mass of hostile ships in front of him, moving only very 
slowly, almost waiting for him to come up. "They put a 
bold face on it/ he kept on saying, but always adding, as if 
to reassure himself, *but 1*11 give them such a drubbing as 
they never had before/ 

When Blackwood had first come on board, Nelson took 
him and Hardy down to witness Ms signature to a final 
codicil to Ms will. It was to the effect that he left Lady 
Hamilton and Horatia as a legacy to Ms country. He could 
hardly have done Emma worse service. The circumstances 
being what they were, it was impossible for such a legacy 
to be acceptable. All the codicil did was to give the British 
people, then and later, a sightly guilty conscience about 
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Emma Hamilton and, for that reason, a slight grudge 
her. 

As at the Nile, there was little signalling to do. The 
general plan being well known, all knew what to do. 
Collingwood was due under the plan to get his column in 
action as near as possible simultaneously, and he made a 
signal for form on a line of bearing that would have brought 
his column more or less parallel to the enemy's Hne. But as 
Ms flagship was newly coppered and he did not shorten 
sail, his ships, though they did their best, could not get up 
into station. But to the enemy they seemed to 'fan out 9 at 
this time. 

Nelson's own task, self-imposed, was to keep the enemy's 
van and centre guessing until the latest possible moment. 
He therefore was keeping his own column in a straight Hne 
ahead, and was steering to meet the enemy's line at right 
angles, thus leaving it in doubt what he would do when he 
got close. 

On board the Victory, several people were concerning 
themselves with the admiral's personal safety. Blackwood 
first urged him to transfer to the Euryalus. Nelson very 
properly refused, on the grounds of it being a bad example. 
Then Blackwood tried to induce him to let the next astern 
come past and take the lead and so bear the first brunt of the 
hostile fire. This time Nelson appeared to agree and Black- 
wood hurried over to the Temeraire to transmit the order. 
But when Captain Harvey tried to pass the Victory^ Nelson 
seized a megaphone and curtly ordered him back into 
station. 

Then there was a movement to get the admiral to discard 
the coat he was wearing with the stars of the Orders sewn 
on it, so that marksmen in the enemy's tops might not 
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recognize him. TMs hung fire tor some time, but in the 

end also in failure, Nelson remarking that this was no 

time for changing his clothes. For the first time, when going 
into action, he was not wearing a sword. 

At about u a.m., with the enemy two or three miles 
away, Nelson went down to his cabin for the last time. An 
officer who went down a little later to report found him 
on his knees in the after cabin, writing something in his 
private journal. When afterwards the journal was discovered 
where he had left it, it was found to be a prayer: 

4 May the Great God', he had written, 'whom I worship, 
grant to my country, and for the benefit of Europe in 
general, a great and glorious victory; and may no miscon- 
duct in anyone tarnish it; and may humanity after victory 
be the predominant feature in the British fleet. For myself, 
individually, I commit my life to Him who made me, and 
may His blessing light upon my endeavours for serving my 
country faithfully. To Him I resign myself and the just cause 
which is entrusted to me to defend. Anien. Amen. Amen/ 

It was the supplication of a man who felt his hours were 
numbered, and who was thus making Ms final peace with 
God. 

Going back on deck, Nelson said he would 'amuse the 
fleet with a signal'. After pondering for a few moments, he 
asked Hardy what he thought of 'Nelson confides that 
every man will do his duty/ As thus worded, it was a last- 
minute message of trust and confidence to his followers 
from the leader who was accompanying them into action 
and mortal 'danger. Most unhappily, Hardy clearly missed 
this central point and made the lamentable suggestion that 
England should be substituted for Nelson. To this Nelson 
could hardly help but agree, and he told the signal officer to 
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make the amended signal, adding that he was to be quick, as 
there was another one to make after it. The officer, 

thus urged to haste, correctly suggested substituting fi ex~ 
pects 9 for 'confides 9 , as several hoists could be saved that 
way. Nelson again agreed. But the original Idea was ruined. 
The famous signal, as sent, that 'England expects that every 
man will do bis duty', can fairly be paraphrased to read 
4 The shore-going people in England, safe and sound on 
land, expect us sailors out here off Cape Trafalgar to fight 
hard this day in their defence'. It Is a little surprising that 
this signal should have received so much subsequent ad- 
miration from the shore-going British, and that it should 
be this signal which is displayed yearly in Trafalgar Square. 

As he saw the first flags of the 'England expects' signal 
going up, Coffingwood gave vent to annoyance. 'I wish 
Nelson would stop signalling 5 , he grumbled (actually 
Nelson had hardly done any), 'we all know what we have 
to do/ He could have uttered no higher praise of Nelson's 
tactical leadership. When the signal was fully read and 
repeated to the ships* companies waiting at their guns, it 
was received with cheers. But the men would have cheered 
almost anything of that kind at that moment 

The prolonged strain of the lengthy approach into battle, 
trying to both sides, was nearly over. Collingwood's line, 
with his fast-sailing flagship well In the lead, was almost up 
to the allied fleet. Just before noon, with many eyes in both 
fleets watching intendy for It to happen, a ripple of flashes 
and white smoke puffs shot out from one of die ailed ships 
ahead of the Royal Sovereign. A broadside from the French 
ship, Fougueux, had opened the battle. As if by mutual 
arrangement, the ships of both fleets ran up their colours 
and batde flags. 
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For ten minutes, the Roja! Sovereign continued on with 
four or five enemies at her from lessening ranges. In 

ten minutes at the Nile, such a concentration had reduced 
the Guerrier to a silent wreck. Not so the Sovereign. Colling- 
wood had ordered his men to lie down at their quarters, 
and his flagship continued straight onward, steering to 
break the line between the Fougueux and the Spanish Santa 
Ana. Then, passing under the iatter's stern, she poured one 
double-shotted, raking broadside into the Spaniard to lar- 
board and the other one into the Fougueux to starboard: 
after which she seemed to disappear into a crowd of enemies 
amid a thunder of gunfire and a thickening blanket of 
smoke. Nelson, not yet in action, exclaimed, 'Look how 
that gallant fellow Coliingwood takes his ship into action'. 
Collingwood, knowing the honour of beginning the fight 
was his* was at the same time remarking to his flag captain, 
'What would Nelson give to be here at this moment*. 

It was five minutes before another British ship, the Belle- 
isle, broke through behind the Royal Sovereign. The rest of 
the column came in as they arrived, but after half an hour 
there were only eight ships in action and seven still to come 
so light was the wind and so strung out the column had been. 

Nelson in the Victory was still a mile and a half from the 
enemy line when the Fougueux opened fire on the Royal 
Sovereign. The wind Bad fallen lighter than ever, and the 
ships, even with every scrap of canvas set, were making 
painfully slow way through the water. Since Nelson meant 
to break the line as near as possible bows on, it followed 
that the Victor j would be exposed to a concentrated fire for 
an unduly long time while she crawled through the final 
thousand yards up to the point selected for the break- 
through. 
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The perpendicular approach of Nelson's column had 
exactly the desired effect on ViUeneuve's mind. He did not 
know and could not tell until the last moment what 
column would do. The Victory might lead it round to the 
northward to attack the allied van, or to the southward to 
attack the centre. Or the Victory might break the Franco- 
Spanish line as the other British column had just done, after 
which the ships astern of her could come down to the north or 
to the south or both north and south as they chose. For the 
moment ViHeneuve could take no counter-action, not know- 
ing yet what to take. 

Slowly the Victory came forward. At about 12.15 p.m., 
one of the enemy ships tried a ranging shot at her. Then 
another. The third passed over her. Her ordeal was about 
to begin. Nelson realized the time had come to send Black- 
wood back to his ship. As he went Blackwood pressed his 
parting good wishes for a great victory: but Nelson made 
the queer reply, 'God bless you, Blackwood, I shall never 
speak to you again.* There is something just a little un- 
canny about the certainty of approaching death that Nelson 
was at no pains to hide during the last hours. 

By the time Blackwood was away the concentration on 
the Victory had started in earnest. Round shot in scores were 
flying at her from half a dozen ships across her bows, smash- 
ing into her hull and upper-works, whistling through the 
sails and rigging, and throwing up countless white splashes 
all round her. Mosdy, according to their custom, the enemy 
were aiming at the motive power, the masts and rigging. 
The foresail and foretopsail were soon in ribbons. The 
mizen topmast was shot through and came crashing down. 
Things were also very lively on the upper deck. A round 
shot came flashing across the quarter-deck and killed the 
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admiral's secretary. Some marines drawn up on the 

poop by a shot and were, by Nelson's 

order, for safety. The wheel was shot away, and 

the had to be steered by at the tiller head. 

Nelson aad Hardy were together when a round shot 

crashed into the juizen bits flew by close to them, a 
splinter the buckle of Hardy's shoe. Both officers 

looked to see if the was hurt. It is warm work/ said 

Nelson. 

the Victory getting steadily closer. At 12.40 p.m. 
she was almost up to die enemy line, and was pointing to 
astern of a French eighty-gun ship which, though 
Nelson did not know it, happened to be Villeneuve's flag- 
ship. But a French seventy-four, later discovered to be the 
so close up to her flagship that her 
bowsprit was over its poop. Hardy, seeing a collision was 
inevitable, asked Nelson which ship lie would like to bump. 
Nelson said it did not matter, Hardy could take Ms choice; 
and the Victory ran on board the Redoutabte, pushing her 
round and carrying her some way to leeward, and thus 
opening a wide gap in the allied line. Like the Royal Sove- 
feign, the Victory treated the Bucentaure to a double- and 
treble-shotted raking broadside as she passed the latter's stern. 
The Temeraire^ close behind the Victory, sheered out to 
starboard to pass astern of the Refutable; and the next 
four ships following the Tcmeraire steered for the gap the 
Victory had made in rear of the Bucentaure. By one o'clock 
the battle was in full swing. Hie franco-Spanish line had 
been broken in two places, and all the way from the Heros, 
two ahead of Vileneuve, to the allied rear there was a 
jumble of British and allied ships, mixed up together and 
locked in fierce and almost stationary combat, 
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The Victory 9 s own adversary, the Redoutable, with whom 
she was now grinding sides, was commanded by a Cap- 
tain Lucas. He happened to be an officer of a courage, 
originality, and resource worthy of Nelson himself. Though 
his ship was a seventy-four, pitted against a much more 
powerful three decker, Lucas was in no way discouraged. As 
he had no chance in a gunnery duel, he determined to use 
his main strength for boarding instead. He therefore closed 
his lower gun ports, brought the guns' crews on deck, and 
assembled them under cover with hand grenades, cutlasses 
and tomahawks; while from his tops trained marksmen 
began to prepare the way for the boarders by shooting 
down the men on the Victory 9 s upper deck. It was a bold 
and cunning plan. The Victory 9 s quarter-deck guns' crews 
and her men in the waist and on the forecastle were entirely 
exposed to the musket fire and began to drop fast; and soon 
the flagship's upper deck was thick with dead and wounded. 

Having brought the Victory into close action, Nelson had 
completed his main task, and for the moment had little left to 
do. He and Hardy were walking the quarter-deck together. 
Fifty feet above them was the Redoutabk's mizen top, from 
which musket shots were periodically smacking into the 
deck nearby. The roar of battle was all round them, but 
there was such a fog of cannon smoke that it was impossible 
to tell how die fight was going, except in the immediate 
vicinity. 

For over half an hour after piercing the line, Nelson and 
Hardy walked the quarter-deck together, impotent wit- 
nesses of the slaughter on the upper deck. At half-past one 
Villeneuve made a signal to Ms van to come into the fight. 
His flagship was on the point of surrender, and this was, in 
fact, the last signal he was to make. Five minutes later Hardy, 
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still walking the Victory 9 s quarter-deck, suddenly realized 
that he had no companion. Looking round he saw his 
admiral just collapsing on to the deck, his one sound arm 
giving way underneath him. Hurrying up, Hardy bent over 
the prostrate admiral and said he hoped Nelson was not 
seriously hurt. But the admiral answered him, 'They have 
done for me at last. My backbone is shot through/ He was 
lifted and carried down ladders slippery with blood to the 
semi-dark cockpit. On the way, Nelson had taken out his 
handkerchief and with it covered his face and the orders on 
his breast. He did not want to discourage his men by the 
knowledge that their leader had been wounded. 

It was one of the sharpshooters who had struck him down. 
A musket ball coming from above had entered his left 
shoulder, severed an artery in his lung and lodged in his 
spine. Nelson knew his wound was ' mortal, and on his 
arrival at the cockpit the surgeon could only confirm that 
it was so. 

Nelson was aware that he had only an hour or two to 
live. Having been carried below while the issue of the battle 
was still uncertain, he was desperately anxious for news. 
He was not an admiral who had gone into action merely 
hoping for the best. He was a tactical artist who had set 
himself a target of conquest: twenty prizes. His time, as he 
knew, being short, he had an urgent wish to be kept in- 
formed how the battle progressed. Message after message 
he sent to Hardy to come down to see him. 

But to his anguish Hardy did not appear. 'Why does he 
not come?' Nelson kept asking; 'Hardy must be killed, he 
must surely be destroyed that he does not come to me/ But 
Hardy could not come. Difficult problems were facing him 
on deck. Captain Lucas of the Redoutable, having practi- 
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caly cleared the Victory s deck, was delivering Ms 

main assault. The between the two ships and their 

motion in the swell presenting a difficulty, Lucas hit on the 
device of lowering his yard to the nettings and using 

it as a bridge across which Ms men swarmed, much as Berry 
and his party had done across the Captain s spritsail yard at 
St. Vincent when boarding the San Nicholas. Hardy had to 
rush men up from the guns below to repel the onslaught, 
there was some very sharp fighting, in which thirty- 
eight of the Victory 9 s officers and men were killed, before 
the boarders were driven back. Just then the Temeraire 
appeared through the smoke and gave the Redoutabk a 
tremendous broadside, which accounted for 200 of her 
men and ended her resistance. 

This anxious episode over, Hardy went down to the 
dying chief, who asked at once how the day was going. 
Very well, Hardy assured him. Twelve or fourteen of the 
enemy had struck. Hardy also said that the allied van was 
showing signs of coming back to enter the fight and that he 
himself must go back to attend to that threat. 

Again he was away some time, the reason for his absence 

being soon emphasized by the renewed crash of broad- 

from the Victory 9 s decks; which caused Nelson, 

now very weak, to exclaim, *Oh! Victory, how you distract 

my poor brain*. 

Once again Hardy came down. Holding the admiral's 
cold hand in his he said he must congratulate Nelson on a 
brilliant and complete victory. "How many?" asked Nelson. 
Hardy was not sure but could answer for fifteen. 'That is 
well*, was Nelson's whispered comment, s but I bargained 
for twenty. 9 His admiral's brain was now again thinking of 
the immediate task. He had not forgotten, the swell and die 
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gale behind It. He had intended to anchor after victory, 
now that he knew there was victory he was anxioes to know 
the anchors were down, 'Anchor, Hardy, anchor/ he com- 
manded. Hardy, in a difficult position, said he supposed 
Admiral Coilingwood would now direct the fleet. 
Nelson could not bear that idea. "Not while I live, I hope/ 
he replied. * You must anchor, Hardy. For if I live 111 anchor/ 
He would be Commander-in-Chief to the end. 

The end came very soon after. As the log of the Victory 
stated, the firing was over by about 4.50 p.m., and at that 
time, as the log also recorded, 'Vice- Admiral Lord Viscount 
Nelson died of his wound*. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
FINALE 



^ 1 "Trafalgar was a remarkable and, in some ways, a 
I rather mysterious battle. An inferior force had 

JL attacked a superior one and had administered a 
smashing defeat to it. The core of Nelson's tactical plan, 
the principle on which he relied for victory, was a concen- 
tration of a portion of his fleet on a lesser number of the 
enemy. This, as we have seen, had been Collingwood's 
function; but it was not successfully performed. CoHing- 
wood, with fifteen ships in his column, instead of breaking 
the enemy line, as Nelson had intended, at the twelfth ship 
from the rear, had done it at the seventeenth. Collingwood 
had failed at the outset, so far as a superior concentration 
went. 

In his dispatch, it is true, Collingwood said it was the twelfth; 
and so, in a way, it was. What made the counting difficult 
was the fact that some of the enemy ships had dropped to 
leeward of the general line of battle, other ships closing up 
and filling the gaps. But these ships to leeward were never- 
theless a form of reserve and could come to the assistance 
of any of the ships just to windward of them. Moreover, 
as the British broke into the allied line, they tended to push 
their immediate opponents some way to leeward, and there- 
fore towards those enemy ships already in that position. 

Also, by not waiting for the ships of bis column to reach 
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their stations in line-of-bearing, ColBngwood abandoned 
the idea of bringing Ms ships into action together. In the 
event, they came into action one by one over quite a long 
period, so that the headmost ships were in danger of and 
mostly suffered a concentration of enemy ships on them- 
selves. Indeed, the concentration on the rear was actually in 
the reverse direction to that envisaged in the Nelson memo- 
randum. Instead of the British concentrating on the allied 
rear, the allied rear was able to concentrate on the British. 
Collingwood's first eight ships fought seventeen and were 
in close action with thirteen. But they nevertheless took six 
of them, and so mishandled four more that the later British 
arrivals made short work of them. 

The disadvantage of coming into action one by one was 
even more applicable to Nelson's column. This, indeed* 
entered the battle in a manner that f was theoretically suici- 
dal. A long column of ships in line ahead was slowly, very 
slowly, making a right-angle approach to a tight mass of 
ships drawn up across its path. The attackers could only fire 
thek bow guns and the leading ships would mask the fire 
of those behind; whereas the attacked could concentrate the 
full broadsides of six or eight ships on the leading ship of 
the attackers as it approached, and ought by rights to have 
reduced it to a wreck before it could get really close and 
should then have been able to deal with each following ship 
in the same manner. Yet, although the Victory had a lively 
time, neither she nor any of the ships following her was 
seriously crippled on the way in. 

In one way, however, Nelson enjoyed more success with 
the weather column than did Collingwood with the lee. 
The perpendicular approach of the former, despite its 
danger, kept Villeneuve in doubt about Nelson's intentions 
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till too late for the French admiral to make effective use of 
Ms van. But even so, the of the wind prevented 

Nelson achieving a numerical concentration as a result of 
Vileneuve's uncertainty. As with Coilingwood, his rear 
ships took long to get into action, with the result that the 
first five of his ships had to fight eight of the enemy. Yet 
they took three of them. 

Taking the overall picture, and allowing for the time that 
a number of the British took to reach the enemy, it 

can be said the actual fighting which caused the enemy's 
utter defeat was the work of an inferior number of ships in 
coniict with a superior: in the ratio of about twenty to 
twenty-five. 

How did they manage it? How was this striking victory 
obtained by a smaller force using methods which geo- 
metrically and mathematically should have brought defeat? 
Was it that the French and Spanish fought poorly? Not so. 
Many of them fought extremely stubborn actions. The 
admirably spirited conduct of the Redoufable we have 
already noticed. She actually lost 490 men killed and 81 
wounded out of a total of 643 before she surrendered, an 
enormous casualty list for a ship that neither caught fire nor 
sank. Many other allied ships also suffered heavily in men, 
no less than 15 having more than the 200 killed and wounded 
which was the highest figure in the British fleet; a fairly 
reliable indication that they were defended with great 
gallantry. Out of 39 French and Spanish admirals and cap- 
tains, 26 were Hied or wounded, or exactly two-thirds. 
And, bravery apart, quite a number of the allied ships were 
skilfully and boldly handled. 

But if there was no lack of courage on the part of the 
superior defeated, what is the explanation of their defeat? 
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A comparison of the casualty may throw some on 
the problem. Though the Royal Sovereign was by 

four ships for half an hour, she managed to inflict 
that rime twice as many casualties on her principal opponent, 
the Santa Ana, as she received herself from all the four; 
taking the total death roll of the 20 British and 25 
ships referred to a few lines back, we get the significant fig- 
ures of 429 British dead to about 2,800 French and Spanish. 1 

This great disproportion in human slaughter may have 
been partly due to the French and Spanish practice of firing 
at the masts and rigging rather than the hulls, a practice 
wholly ineffective on this occasion, since no British ship 
was thereby prevented from getting into close range. In 
this respect, the allies will have contributed to their own dis- 
comfiture by faulty gunfire policy. But higher technical 
efficiency in gun handling will probably have had a far 
greater effect. A ship that could fire two or three broadsides 
to an opponent's one was almost two or three times as 
powerful as that opponent: and it is said that the British rate 
of fire in the battle was about twice to thrice that of thek 
enemies. Such a difference would throw out all normal 
calculations based on numbers of ships, and would incident- 
ally invalidate Nelson's own dictum that *only numbers (of 
ships) can annihilate*. He had annihilated without numbers. 

It was more than likely that the British crews would be 
better gun handlers than their opponents. Thek habitual 
war place was at sea, where they would be used to gun 
drill with motion on the ship and where there was unlimited 
opportunity for target practice, subject only to limitations 
of ammunition supply. The gunnery facilities available to 

1 After making reasonable allowance for French and Spanish dcadis by sfaip- 
*wreck in tic gale. 
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fleets normally confined to harbour by enemy blockade 
were obviously far less. Though the British officers and men 
may have groaned under the severe rigours of winter block- 
ades and may have envied their opponents lying snugly in 
port, they had their reward on the battlefield, when they 
were able to fire much more rapidly than their foes and 
with better aim. 

It may well have been a belief in his own men's greater 
technical skill that made Nelson so keen for close action. 
The one part of his tactical plan that was completely success- 
ful was his desire for a melee, A melee he certainly got; and, 
of course, the closer the range the more would a gunnery 
superiority make itself felt. 

The contrast between the normal blockaders and the 
normally blockaded is also strikingly revealed on the 
psychological as wel as the technical plane. Vilieneuve came 
out from Cadiz expecting and meaning to fight, but in a 
very different frame of mind from the man who was wait- 
ing to fight him. In some respects, Villeneuve's own battle 
memorandum was remarkably similar to Nelson's, and 
shows a singularly prescient anticipation of the tactics Nelson 
intended to employ: so much so that one can wonder 
whether Nelson's intentions had not somehow become 
known to the enemy. 

"The enemy will not trouble to form line parallel to ours 
and fight it out with the gun ... he will try to double our 
rear, cut through the line, and bring against ships thus iso- 
lated, groups of his own to surround and capture them. 
Captains must rely on their courage and love of glory, 
ratter than upon the signals of the admiral, who may be 
already engaged and wrapped in smoke . . . the captain 

who is not in action is not at Ms post * 
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The Injunction that 'the captain who is not in action is 
not at Ms post' has a distinct Nelsonian ring about it. But 
there is about the whole of the above memorandum a 
difference in outlook from that in Nelson's corresponding 
document so great as to be fundamental. Nelson's memor- 
randum dealt only with what he "intended to do to the 
enemy. Villeneuve's message to the French and Spanish 
officers envisaged only what the enemy might do to them. 
The history of warfare shows that when the God of Battles 
is presented with such contrasting attitudes in human lead- 
ers, he prefers to bestow his favours on the one who is 
thinking offensively. 

Nelson did not quite gather in, at all events on 2ist 
October, the twenty prizes for which he had bargained. 
When the sun set that day, showing clusters of dismasted 
ships lying helpless wrecks on the battlefield, the number of 
enemy ships taken or burnt was eighteen. But four of the 
allied van, attempting to reach Rochefort, were later brought 
to action by Sir Richard Strachan and were all taken. 

The gale which Nelson had forseen duly came on and 
blew furiously for four days. ColHngwood did not anchor. 
Whether for this reason or not, many of the prizes drifted 
ashore or sank; and in the end only three of those taken on 
2ist October reached a port in England. 

The Battle of Trafalgar had world-wide effects. It de- 
stroyed for ever Napoleon's dream of invading England. 
It started him off instead on that policy of economic war- 
fare which took him eventually to Moscow, Leipzig, Elba, 
Waterloo and St. Helena. Moreover, superimposed on the 
Nile and Copenhagen, it gave to Britain such a halo of in- 
vincibility at sea as to leave her unchallenged on that ele- 
ment for a full century; until the Germany of Kaiser Wil- 
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helm II, Inspired largely by the American Captain Mahan's 
brilliant exposition of Britain's naval achievements, began 
to harbour ambitions of securing the trident for herself. 
But during the last ninety-five years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the British fleet reigned supreme upon the oceans of 
the world s Its supremacy alone making possible the eco- 
nomic primacy which Britain enjoyed In that century, lead- 
ing to an accumulation of riches beyond that of any other 
country in the world. So little, however, did the British of 
the twentieth century realize their country's very real 
material debt to Nelson that a British government did not 
hesitate to obliterate, with the full support of Parliament, 
the pension that the men of 1806 had voted as a perpetual 
tribute to Nelson's memory. 

Nelson's body was taken back to England in the Victory. 
Thence it was transferred to the Painted Hall at Greenwich, 
where it lay in state for four days. On 8th January 1806 It 
was taken up the Thames to the Admiralty, where it rested 
for the night in a room just to the left of the main entrance 
hall, and which is still, oddly enough, just an ordinary office. 
Next day was the funeral at St. Paul's. When about to go 
into action Nelson is said to have often used the phrase 
Victory or Westminster Abbey*, but Westminster Abbey 
was not to receive his remains. 

It was a great occasion. The Prince of Wales and Ms 
brother princes attended. The chief mourner was old 
Admiral Sir Peter Parker, who had made Nekon a captain 
twenty-seven years before, and there were thirty other 
admirals and more than a hundred captains in the procession. 
The service at St. Paul's was protracted and the short win- 
ter's day had ended before the body was finally lowered to 
Its last resting place. The act was unrehearsed, but the 
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most impressive of the day. The Victory's men had accom- 
panied the body of their dead Comniander~in-Chief to 
St. Paul's. Now, as the covering flag was removed from the 
coffin they fell upon it and tore it to shreds* so that each could 
keep a piece as a relic of his marvellous and idolized leader. 
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